Bah  things  being  equal,  the  average  woman  will  invariably 
'  select  merchandise  identified  with  the  Bemberg*  Certified 

I  Tag  over  other  similar  merchandise. 

And  that  statement  is  easily  checked!  Just  ask  the  first  ten 
women  you  meet  to  name  the  rayon  brands  they  know.  You’ll  find  Bemberg 
rayon  one  of  the  most  popular. 

If  you’re  interested  in  meeting  the  trend  toward  brand  identification  .  .  .  the 
Bemberg  Certified  Tag  on  quality-tested  merchandise  is  a  short-cut  to  consumer 


recognition 


CORPORATION 


AMERICAN  % 
201  Fifth  A 


venu 


For  consistent  soles-drive  — 


For  size  of  sales-effort — 


advertising  is 


than  ail  other  towel  advertising 


And  Cannon’s  been  reaching  the  American 
public  with  advertising — year  in,  year 
out — for  over  20  years! 


figyrt}  represents  the  relative  expenditure  in  advertising  dollars  made  by  Cannon  and  competitive  towel  manufacturers,  taken  from  1945  medio  records. 
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The  Litter  of  the  Struck  Camp 


Although  so  much  has  been  said 
and  written  about  government  con¬ 
trols  imposed  upon  business,  there  are 
some  aspects  of  the  problem  which  have  come 
in  for  little  or  no  discussion  as  yet. 

One  of  these  is  the  effect  which  Govern¬ 
ment  controls  have  had  in  inviting  a  rapid 
decline  in  business  morality. 

Perhaps  the  most  vital  element  in  business 
is  its  ability  to  keep  itself  alive  by  adapting 
to  changing  conditions.  So  long  as  there  are 
people  who  have  wants  there  will  be  others 
to  supply  those  wants.  That  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  all  business.  If  those  who  live  by  ser¬ 
vicing  the  wants  of  others  cannot  do  business 
in  one  way,  they  will  find  another.  No  one 
can  erect  a  permanent  barrier  between  two 
people  who  wish  to  do  business  together. 

The  late  era  of  prohibition  offers  about  all 
the  proof  that  this  statement  requires.  Cur¬ 
rently,  in  support  of  our  statement,  may 
be  cited  the  tremendous  growth  of  black 
markets. 

Lhis  era  of  Government  controls  has  of¬ 
fered  the  inducement  for  many  concerns, 
whose  management  would  indignantly  scout 
the  idea  that  they  have  been  operating  in 
black  markets,  to  adopt  new  methods  of  op¬ 
eration  which  w’ill  be  sending  forth  disturb¬ 
ing  echoes  long  after  Government  controls 
are  merely  a  memory. 

Prior  to  the  war,  business— as  the  result  of 
many  years  of  development— had  become 
pretty  decent.  If  transactions  were  not  always 
conducted  on  the  highest  plane  of  ethics,  at 
least  there  was  a  general  understanding  of 


what  fairness  required.  Those  concerns  w’hich 
wilfully  violated  the  generally  accepted  code 
were  in  the  minority  and  subject  to  general 
contempt. 

From  years  of  dealing  together,  buyer  and 
seller  had  developed  a  considerable  degree  of 
respect  for  each  other.  Abuses  had  not  been 
entirely  eliminated  but  all  well-intentioned 
concerns  were  working  in  that  direction. 

W'ith  the  introduction  of  price  controls  it 
became  a  matter  of  every  man  for  himself. 
The  rapidly  developing  scarcities  of  consum,- 
er  goods  resulted  in  a  strong  sellers’  market. 
Thus,  the  seller  was  in  position  to  impose 
his  will  upon  the  buyer.  Had  the  conditions 
been  such  as  gave  the  buyer  the  power,  it  is 
entirely  probable  it  would  have  been  the 
selling  side  of  the  market  which  w’ould  have 
suffered.  Sellers,  who  were  themselves  hurt 
by  inadequate  price  ceilings,  lost  no  time  in 
seeing  in  how  many  ways  they  could  improve 
their  position  at  the  expense  of  the  buyer. 

One  of  the  first  ways  in  which  the  seller 
found  he  could  chisel  was  in  the  matter  of 
discounts.  Anticipation  went  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow.  True,  the  seller  did  not  need  cash,  so 
why  pay  interest  for  prompt  payment  of  mer¬ 
chandise  accounts?  The  buyer  could  point 
to  times  when  call  money  had  earned  fan¬ 
tastic  interest  and  remind  the  seller  that  in 
those  days  he  had  not  exacted  any  higher 
anticipation  rate,  but  such  arguments  were 
unavailing. 

Next  came  the  axe  applied  by  the  seller  to 
established  discount  terms.  The  terms  of  sale 
in  every  trade  had  been  arrived  at  by  a  pro- 
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9  OUT  OF  10 

want 

THE  PAYROLL  SAVINGS  PLAN 
CONTINUED! 


Thanks  to  the  cooperation  and  encourage¬ 
ment  of  America's  industrial  executives,  85 
million  bond  holders  have  bought  U.S.  Bonds 
in  the  greatest  savings  program  in  history. 
Employees  who  have  purchased  billions  of 
dollars  of  these  bonds  during  the  war  now 
want  to  continue  monthly  purchases  of  savings 
bonds.  Specific  evidence  of  this  desire  to  con¬ 
tinue  saving  for  personal  security  and  pros¬ 
perity  through  the  Payroll  Savings  Plan  was 
recently  revealed  by  a  survey  which  dis¬ 
closed  that  90%  wanted  the  Plan  continued. 


A  largi>  reaervuir  of  national  »ar- 
inga;  a  atrong  and  atable  bulwark 
againat  inflation. 


An  *‘autontatic"  thrift  habit  for 
the  trorkeri  to  inereaae  content¬ 
ment  and  aatiafaction  in  hia  job. 


An  opportunity  for  the  employee  to 
maintain  hia  “ahare  in  America" 
with  the  aafeat,  eaaieat,  moat  profit¬ 
able  inreatment  he  can  make. 


An  opportunity  for  the  returned 
veteran  to  ahare  in  the  Payroll 
Plan'a  varied  benefita. 


Every  employer  can  write  in  his  own  set  of 
reasons  why  the  Payroll  Savings  Plan  should 
be  continued  as  a  peud  of  his  personnel  rela¬ 
tions  program,  but  the  principal  advantages 
are  obvious: 


Your  employees  will  require  little  "selling"  on  the 
idea — they  are  accustomed  to  their  monthly  saving 
habit.  With  the  Treasury  Department's  savings  bond 
program  now  in  peacetime  operation,  your  partner¬ 
ship  is  again  invited  to  continue  this  systematic,  con¬ 
venient  means  oi  contribution  to  a  prosperoiis  peace¬ 
time  hiture. 


Tfie  Treasury  Department  acknowledges  with  appreciation  the  publication  of  this  message  by 

THE  BULLETIN 


This  is  an  official  U.  S.  Treasury  advertisement  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  Treasury  Department  and  Advertising  Council 
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LET’S  ARGUE 


cfss  of  mutual  agreement.  Retailers  set  great 
store  by  discounts.  There  had  been  many 
fights  over  discounts.  F'inally  tacit  agreements 
liad  been  reached  under  which  a  particular 
rate  of  discount  had  been  considered  normal 
and  fair.  The  seller  during  this  emergency 
period  has  arbitrarily  reduced  these  dis¬ 
counts.  Me  believed  he  had  to  do  it  because 
ot  the  squeeze  to  which  price  regulations  had 
subjected  his  operations. 

Then  came  a  perfect  host  of  special  orders 
from  ()P.\  allowing  individual  manufactur¬ 
ers  to  increase  their  ceiling  prices  but  with 
no  compensating  increase  for  the  retailer. 
GoNcrnment  regulations  had  worked  out  so 
that  the  manufacturer  must  think  of  himself 
—to  he<  k  with  his  customers. 

These  things  were  mostly  legal  under  the 
regulations,  but  this  process  did  not  stop 
there.  Soon  we  had  the  manufacturer  insist¬ 
ing  that  the  retailer  mtist  purchase  his  entire 
line,  or  such  part  of  it  as  the  manufacturer 
chose  to  sell  him,  if  the  retailer  was  to  get  any 
g(M)ds  at  all.  Few  buyers  ever  had  bought  a 
manufacturer’s  entire  line.  They  picked  the 
things  which  thev  considered  their  customers 
would  buy.  This  new  condition  meant  the 
buyer  must  buy  the  “stickers”  along  with  the 
“sellers”.  One  cannot  blame  the  manufactur¬ 
er  too  much.  To  keep  going  he  had  to  make 
what  he  could,  and  he  could  not  give  the 
buyer  nnlimited  access  to  his  best  numbers  or 
he  would  have  been  stuck  with  the  others. 
Tnder  price  controls  he  could  not  raise  his 
juices  on  his  best  numbers  to  protect  them 
and  so  he  had  to  insist  that  buyers  place  their 
orders  straight  across  the  board. 

Next  came  the  matter  of  changing  custom¬ 
ers.  Many  a  retailer  who  had  carried  a  manu¬ 
facturer’s  line  for  years  found  himself  cut  off 
from  his  supplies  while  the  manufacturer 
found  it  more  convenient  to  sell  to  certain 
new  large  accounts.  Of  course,  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  having  built  his  business  one  way,  did 
not  deliberately  choose  to  change  the  entire 
setiij).  The  working  out  of  Government  con¬ 
trols  compelled  such  changes.  He  could  not 
keej)  his  salesmen  out  to  sell  his  reduced  pro¬ 
duction  of  goods  at  a  time  when  large  con¬ 
cerns  stood  ready  and  eager  to  take  his  whole 
outjjut.  He  may  have  been  selling  to  a  large 
number  of  small  retailers  through  jobbers. 
He  did  not  need  them  now. 

Then  came  a  new  device.  Held  to  unsatis¬ 
factory  jirice  ceilings  the  manufacturer’s 


product  suddenly  was  found  in  the  hands  of 
new  speculative  “jobbers”  who,  by  black 
market  methods,  could  get  more  money  for 
the  merchandise  than  the  manufacturer 
dared  ask.  Suddenly  the  markets  bloomed 
with  strange  men  who  could  sell  buyers  sub¬ 
stantial  quantities  of  scarce  goods  but  always 
at  prices  vastly  higher  than  the  legal  ceilings. 
Where  did  the  goods  come  from?  They  were 
not  produced  by  the  men  who  offered  them 
for  sale.  They  were  part— often  an  important 
|)art— of  the  production  of  well  established 
manufacturers.  How  did  they  come  into  the 
hands  of  these  black  market  operators? 

Now,  as  we  get  the  story,  some  manufac¬ 
turers  are  offering  large  allocations  of  very 
scarce  goods  to  some  of  the  leading  retail 
stores,  if  the  retailers  will  invest  substantial 
sums  in  the  stock  of  the  manufacturing  com- 
jxinies.  .\n  investment  of  $200,000  is  sup- 
jjosed  to  bring  the  investing  retailer  all  the 
nylons  he  needs.  A  strange  development! 

Likewise,  we  hear  of  hosiery  manufactur¬ 
ers  who  aj)|)roach  retailers  with  the  following 
line  of  talk:— “You  are  not  getting  enough 
hosierv  to  do  business.  Let  me  put  in  a  com- 
|)lete  stock  and  I’ll  give  yon  5  or  10  percent 
on  the  sales.”  Such  manufacturers,  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  the  jjrice  ceilings  on  their  goods, 
are  finding  a  way  to  get  the  full  retail  price 
on  their  hosiery. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  new  devices 
which  many  manufacturers,  who  under  more 
normal  conditions  would  regard  the  good 
will  of  their  customers  as  beyond  jjrice,  have 
been  led  to  adojjt  as  a  way  around  the  ob¬ 
stacles  set  nj)  bv  (iovernment  regulations. 

Many  other  devices  doubtless  are  known 
to  many  retailers.  It  would  be  useless  to  en¬ 
large  the  list.  The  important  point  is  that 
e\en  when  these  government  controls  are 
withdrawn  the  litter  they  will  leave  behind 
will  still  give  rise  to  many  difficulties  and  mis¬ 
understandings.  Herculean  efforts  will  be 
necessarv  to  clean  the  .\ugean  stables  after 
their  inmates  have  dejiarted. 

Von  may  remember  that  one  of  the  imjxn- 
tant  jirovisions  in  the  Fmergenev  Price  Con¬ 
trol  .Act,  which  has  been  completely  disre¬ 
garded.  says  that  the  law  shall  not  be  used 
to  compel  changes  in  established  business 
j)  lattices! 

^V’e  wonder  whether  business  ever  will  get 
back  to  the  fair  practices  which  were  general 
before  these  war  regulations  were  imfiosed. 
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^here's  a  new  bride  in  the  family  .  .  .  and 
Grandmother,  no  back  number  despite  her 
three  score  and  ten,  applauds  the  wisdom  of 
choosing  and  using  attractive,  economical  Rose¬ 
mary  Tablecloths. 

Yes,  Grandmother’s  right.  They  are  smart— 
these  modern  young  women  who  are  today’s 
important  napery  customers.  Grandmother’s 
own  hope  chest,  with  tablecloths  and  nap¬ 
kins,  "imported”  but  unidentified,  contained 
nothing  more  lovely,  more  practical  than 
the  fine  Rosemary  cloths— colorful  prints, 
gaily  striped  fabrics  and  fine  cotton  and 
rayon  damasks— which  will  enable  today’s  young 
homemakers  to  set  attractive  tables  for 
every  occasion. 

And  this  modern  table-flattery  is  "made 
right  in  America!’’ 


ROSEMARY  SALES 

A  Division  of  Simmons  Co. 

40  WORTH  ST.  (\ 

NEW  YORK  13,  N.  Y.  \\ 


iiHL'l!! 


TABLECLOTHS  and  NAPKINS  “made  RIGHT  in  America 


Other  "Rosemary  Products  —  made  IICIT  in  America"  include 
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OF  THE  NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 

From  Little  Rock  to  Moscow 
This  Is  One  World  and  Everybody’s  Business 

By  Sidney  R.  Baer, 

Vicr  President  and  Treasurer,  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 


A  LMOST  every  war  in  the  his- 
tory  of  civilization  has  been, 
at  base,  an  economic  war. 
AVhen  people  are  hungry  and  cold 
and  insecure,  when  economic  sta¬ 
bility  is  not  present,  ambitious  men 
can  utilize  the  people’s  discontent 
for  the  furtherance  of  their  own 
ambitions. 

Every  business  is  a  part  of  the 
pattern  of  the  national  and  world 
economy,  and  a  part  of  the  pattern 
of  national  and  world  politics. 
Every  business  man  has  a  vital  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  creation  of  that 
pattern.  Just  as  .\merica  can  no 
longer  confine  her  interests  to  this 
hemisphere,  neither  can  business 
and  industrial  leaders  confine  their 
thinking  and  activities  to  the  com¬ 
munities  in  which  they  live.  .\s 
^Vashington  must  influence  the 
thinking  of  London  and  Moscow 
and  Chungking— so  St.  Louis  and 
Boston,  Memphis  and  Seattle,  Oak¬ 
land,  California  and  Little  Rock. 
Arkansas  must  influence  the  think¬ 
ing  of  Washington. 

Do  not  assume  that  once  some¬ 
one  is  delegated  to  do  a  job,  that 
job  is  finished,  and  finished  to 
everybody’s  satisfaction.  In  this  de- 
moiracy,  where  leadership  is  form¬ 
ulated  by  the  dictates  of  the  people, 
apathy  on  the  part  of  the  people  is 
dangerous— it  may  be  tragic. 

If  we,  as  business  men,  fully  rec¬ 
ognize  this  solemn  responsibility. 
I  am  confident  that  our  nation  will 
lead  the  peoples  of  the  world  out 
of  the  wreckage  of  conflict  and  into 
an  era  of  hope,  goodwill  and  social 
enlightenment. 

Foreign  trade  must  be  stimulated 
and  developed.  In  India  and  China 
alone  there  is  a  population  of  some 
700,000,000  people.  Add  to  this 
number  about  200,000,000  repre- 
'*enting  the  population  of  Russia, 
and  vou  have  one  billion  souls— 


underfed,  underclothed,  under¬ 
housed— a  potential  market  which 
should  bring  sound  and  permanent 
prosperity  to  America  and  help  to 
secure  economic  stability  for  the 
world. 

How  quickly  and  how  thorough¬ 
ly  the  world’s  markets  may  be  made 
available  to  .America  depends  upon 
world  politics  and,  above  all,  upon 
world  statesmanship.  These  are  the 
great  imponderables.  Their  solu¬ 
tion  is  dependent  not  only  upon 
the  leadership  at  W'^ashington,  but, 
of  course,  upon  national  leadership 
in  the  other  great  countries 
throughout  the  world,  and,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  the  leadership  at  Moscow. 

World  Credit  and  Currency 

rremendous  problems  must  be 
solved.  The  credit  of  the  nations 
throughout  the  world  must  lie  re- 
built  in  order  to  stimulate  Ameri- 
( an  industry  to  seek  foreign  outlets 
lor  its  prtHlucts.  In  many  couturies, 
there  is  available  today  only  the 
moral  fibre  of  its  |x“ople  to  start 
with;  but  gtKxl  moral  character  is 
often  better  than  a  fairly  strong 
balance  sheet. 

International  trade  cannot  thrive 
on  barter.  For  America  to  utilize 
the  vehicle  of  credit  to  aid  coun¬ 
tries  with  which  we  wish  to  do  busi¬ 
ness,  in  order  that  wide  markets 
may  lx  created  to  absorb  our  pro¬ 
duction.  is  very  soitnd  and  practic¬ 
able— not  just  a  Utopian  philoso- 
phy. 

A  sound  ititernational  currency 
system  nutst  lx‘  developed,  so  that 
the  business  men  and  industrialists 
in  one  nation  may  sell  to  those  in 
another  nation,  and  know  ahead  of 
time  in  what  kind  of  money  they 
will  be  paid  for  their  goods.  W^ith- 
otit  a  stable  currency,  day-to-day 
llitcttiations  in  currency  value,  due 
to  one  thing  or  atiother,  one  of 


which  is  the  inflationary  influence 
present  throughout  the  world, 
would  make  impossible  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  free  international  busi¬ 
ness  intercourse.  For  this  reason, 
also,  it  is  essential  that  the  United 
States  help  England  work  out  her 
present  financial  difficulties.  Other¬ 
wise,  there  will  develop  a  sterling 
bl(xk  in  Europe,  and  a  dollar  block 
in  this  hemisphere  and  in  the  Far 
East,  which  would  be  a  most  un¬ 
fortunate  transition. 

Furthermore,  trade  barriers  and 
cartels  must  be  eliminated,  if  con¬ 
fidence  between  countries  is  to  be 
restored,  and  unfair  trade  advant¬ 
ages  are  not  to  be  capitalized  uf>on, 
which  practices,  in  the  long  run, 
would  prove  ruinous  to  all  nations. 
Reciprocity  in  business  relations  is 
essential  to  prosperity;  and  without 
prosperity,  the  world  cannot  have 
peace.  If  goods  and  services  do  not 
freely  cross  borders,  soldiers  with 
guns  will. 

The  Russian  economy  is  such 
that  the  government  owns  all  indus¬ 
try,  and  therefore  if  Russia  deter¬ 
mined  that  she  wanted  to  develop, 
let  us  say  the  steel  industry  first,  then 
the  leather  industry  next,  and  so 
on,  she  could  do  so  by  underselling 
all  other  nations  whose  economy  is 
built  upon  private  ownership  and 
private  industry,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Russia  could  absorb  the 
loss  in  these  individual  fields  one  at 
a  time,  for  as  long  as  it  might  be 
needed  to  build  up  industrial  su¬ 
premacy  in  each  individual  field. 
I  believe,  however,  that  the  Russian 
administration  and  the  Russian 
leaders  realize  that  this  would  be  a 
shortsighted  p)olicy,  because  by  so 
doing,  it  would  be  imperative  for 
other  countries  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  against  such  a  policy  on  the 
part  of  Russia,  by  erecting,  through 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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The  Effects  of  Branch  Store  Expansion 

By  Edwin  R.  Dibrell 

The  clynaiuic  growth  ot  meiro-  sistcm,  penetrating  and  resulttul.  per  tent  in  the  period  ot  1910  to 
politan  snbnrbs  has  led  lead-  Sales  which  in  1929,  the  peak  of  our  1910.  Similarly,  the  counties  iiiime- 
ing  department  stores  and  peace  time  prosperity,  amounted  to  diately  Ixiyond  the  city  limits  in 
specialty  shops  to  literally  follow  the  Sl-1,614,181  have  advanced  to  a  total  New  York  State,  Nassau,'Nutfolk  and 
customer  and  establish  ItKal  branch-  of  $34,070,795  for  the  calendar  year  W'estchester  added  708,582  or  153 
es  for  her  greater  convenience  in  1945,  representing  an  increase  ol  percent. 

shopping.  This  move  towards  de-  $19,456,014  or  133  per  cent  during  During  the  same  time,  Fairfield 
centralization  in  distribution  has  the  period.  In  the  process  of  this  County,  Clonn.  gained  176,681  or  72 
clostdy  followed  the  great  increase  in  remarkable  growth  14  substantial  per  cent  while  the  five  counties  of 
automotive  sales  which  attained  branches  were  established,  serving  New  Jersey,  Bergen,  Essex,  Hudson, 

such  intense  impetus  in  the  1920's  among  others  such  diverse  suburban  Passaic  and  Union  picked  up  985,- 

and  has  broadly  affected  the  sub-  communities  as  Brookline,  Mass.;  349  or  63  per  cent, 
urban  economy.  OverbnKik  and  .\rdmore.  Pa.;  In  the  aggregate  then,  from  1910 

Since  1923  when  Slattery’s  and  Crosse  Point.  .Mich.:  Cleveland  to  1940  (the  year  of  the  last  census) 
Filene’s  of  Boston  opened  their  sul>  Heights.  Ohio  and  Winnetka,  Illi-  Manhattan  lost  891,048  or  32  per 

urban  branches  at  \Vellesley  and  nois— the  choice  suburban  areas  ol  cent  while  other  areas  within  the 

Northampton,  to  be  followed  by  some  of  our  most  important  metro-  general  limits  of  the  50-mile  trading 
Marshall  Field  of  Chicago,  which  politan  communities.  radius  gained  4,954,056,  a  net  gain 

opened  its  Lake  Forest  and  Evan-  In  the  New  York  area,  the  effects  of  over  4,000,000  for  the  general  dis- 
ston  shops  in  1928,  there  has  been  a  of  the  suburban  store  expansion  up-  trict. 

steady  increase  in  the  numlxT  ol  on  the  business  life  and  economy  of  To  the  New  York  shops  this  great 
branches  operated  by  leading  shops  the  communities  served  extend  far  stiburban  growth  meant  that  the 
of  national  renown.  beyond  the  realm  of  retailing  and  largest  portion  of  their  customers 

Best  &:  Co.  uxik  the  lead  in  the  have  been  especially  profound  w’ith  had  iK'come  in  effect  commuters. 
New  York  area  with  the  establish-  relation  to  the  real  estate  situation,  whose  habits  of  suburban  living  no 
ment  of  its  first  branch  at  Garden  general  business  turnover  and  com-  longer  permitted  the  easy  and  fre- 
City,  liong  Island  in  1929.  This  was  munity  promotional  results.  tjuent  visits  to  the  shops  possible  to 

followed  in  the  succeeding  vear  with  ^  l  •_  the  residents  of  Manhattan.  Shop- 

.  j  i-.-  r  1  1  .  r  .  New  York  Suburban  Growth  •  r  -i  i  I- 

the  addition  of  branches  at  East  pttig  for  many  entailed  an  expedi- 

Orange,  N.  J.  and  Mamaroneck,  I  properly  appreciate  what  has  tion  retpiiring  a  trip  to  the  citv, 
N.  Y’.  In  the  same  year  B.  .\ltman  &  happened  in  New  York  it  is  neces-  easilv  shirked  or  postponed  and 

Co.  opened  its  first  branch  at  White  ^itry  to  realize  that  the  population  of  further  aggravated  bv  the  difficultv 

Plains,  N.  Y’.  pioneering  a  location  Manhattan  Island  or  New  York  of  taking  children  or  the  parking 

in  a  community  destined  later  to  be-  County  has  decreased  steadily  from  problem  if  going  bv  car. 
come  the  countrv’s  outstanding  ex-  the  1910  figure  ol  2,762,522.  -  ,  ,  „  ,  ^ 

ample  of  suburban  store  develop-  In  direct  contrast,  the  four  adja-  Suburban  Branch  Expansion 

ment.  ’  cent  counties  of  Kings,  Queens,  The  attraction  of  suburban  liv  ing 

Over  a  peritxl  of  vears  the  branch  Richmond  and  the  Bronx,  which  appealed  broadly  to  city  residents 
store  exjiansion  program  of  Best  with  Manhattan  compose  New  York  throughout  the  country,  and  most 
Co.  has  been  perhaps  the  most  con-  City,  have  gained  3.083,444  or  126  of  our  important  cities  experienced 


.4  former  vice  president  of  Lord  &  Taylor  and  the  .Yssociated  Dry  Goixls 
Corporation  and  an  executive  vice  president  of  R.  H.  Macy,  Mr.  Dibrell 
is  now  engaged  in  business  for  himself  as  a  merchandising  and  manage¬ 
ment  counsel  in  New  York  City.  He  is  specializing  in  the  making  of 
business  surveys  for  retail  stores  planning  expansion  and  development 
programs,  for  investment  bankers  planning  financing  of  retail  stores  and 
manufacturing  companies  and  for  trade  associations  planning  nation-wide 
product  promotion.  In  this  connection  he  has  made  an  intensive  studv 
of  branch  and  suburban  store  development. 

As  a  former  chairman  of  both  the  Merchandising  and  Sales  Promotion 
Divisions  of  the  NRDGA  and  vice  chairman  of  the  Retailers  Protective 
Committee  under  NRA,  Mr.  Dibrell  has  been  active  in  the  work  of  this 
Association.  During  the  war  he  served  more  than  two  years  overseas 
with  the  Eighth  and  Ninth  Air  Forces,  completing  his  service  as  a  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Colonel  assigned  as  Executive  Officer  and  Director  of  Supply  and 
Maintenance  of  a  B-29  Base  of  the  Third  Air  Force. 
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Best  &  Co/s  Suburban  Branch  Expansion 

[SoMrre:  Annual  reports  to  stockholders] 


Calendar 

Total 

Expansion  and 

Suburban  Braruhes 

Year 

Sales 

Improvemen  ts 

Opened 

Closed 

1929  ! 

$14,614,181 

$1,271,473* 

Garden  City 

' 

1930  i 

15,097,736 

1,245,485 

Mamaroneck,  East  Orange 

1931 

13,822,324 

206,007 

Brookline 

1932 

11,131,204 

86,438 

1933 

11,207,839 

212,5S$ 

Overbrook,  Ardmore, 

1934 

12,542,994 

195,865 

Garden  City  (New  Building) 

1935 

13,328,753 

238,200 

Jenkintown 

1936 

14,945,251 

122,444 

Jenkintown 

1937  ! 

16,192,549 

421,002 

Grosse  Pointe,  Cleveland  Heights 

1938  1 

,  15,245,294 

149,148 

Washington,  D.  C. 

1939 

15,507,340 

298,566 

(Air  Conditioning) 

1940 

16,384,120 

290,788 

Winnetka 

1941 

17,787,990 

142,765 

Washington,  D.  C.  (Enlarged) 

1942 

19,954,092 

336,237 

White  Plains,  Stamford,  Greenwich, 

{  Mamaroneck,  Manhasset, 

Bronxville,  Manhasset,  Boston,  St. 
Louis,  Atlanta,  Houston. 

See  Note** 

Greenwich,  Houston, 

1943 

25,672,161 

123,023 

Chicago,  Boston  (Enlarged) 

Atlanta 

1944 

29,287,430 

190,396 

White  Plains 

1945 

34,070,795 

(Final  Report 
not  yet  issued) 

White  Plains  (reopened,  enlarged) 

•  This  expenditure  is  for  two  years  1928  and  1929  combined. 

•*“VV’hen  control  passed  to  Japan  of  the  rubber  producing  countries  in  the  south  west  Pacific  from  which  99% 
of  our  crude  rubber  was  obtained,  and  as  the  progress  of  the  war  advanced,  it  began  to  appear  that  business 
which  largely  depended  on  the  use  of  motor  cars  would  be  unfavorably  affected,  we  made  a  careful  study  of 
prospects  and  as  a  result  opened  a  number  of  smaller  branches  in  down  town  locations.” 

Comment— Best  &  Cat.  sales  in  1945  show  an  increase  of  133%  over  the  1929  peace  time  sales.  This  increase  is  in 
part  clue  to  the  establishment  of  14  strategically  located  branches  during  the  course  of  a  17  year  branch  expansion 
program  which  placed  the  company  in  position  to  reap  to  the  full  the  benefits  of  the  Immuu  created  by  war  stimu¬ 
lated  purchasing  power  and  higher  merchandise  price  levels. 


the  same  spectacular  growth  of  adja¬ 
cent  rural  communities  as  did  New 
York.  Ever  alert  to  changing  condi¬ 
tions  affecting  their  business,  cogni¬ 
zant  of  imptossible  downtown  park¬ 
ing  facilities  and  increasing  traffic 
congestion,  Boston  and  Chicago 
merchants  took  an  early  lead  in  es¬ 
tablishing  local  branch  stores  in 
suburban  communities  to  alleviate 
the  inconveniences  of  shopping  for 
the  suburban  dweller. 

Auto  Traffic  and  Location 

Location  is  widely  accepted  as  the 
most  important  single  factor  in  the 
success  of  any  retail  business.  To 
select  the  best  possible  location,  the 
conduct  of  traffic  counts  to  deter¬ 
mine  pedestrian  traffic  volume  has 
long  been  customary  in  determining 
the  relative  desirability  of  available 
locations.  A  good  stand  available  to 
the  greatest  number  of  people  of  the 
class  catered  to  is  essential  to  the 


realization  of  the  greatest  growth. 
With  the  suburban  trend,  strictly 
city  locations  were  no  longer  as  con¬ 
venient  as  before  to  more  and  more 
of  the  customers,  particularly  of  the 
high  class  stores  and  specialty  shops. 
Local  facilities  available  in  the 
towns  adjacent  did  not  offer  the 
merchandise  of  fashion  or  quality 
standards  the  new  suburbanite  had 
become  accustomed  to. 

The  only  answer  for  the  smart 
competitive  merchant  was  to  take 
the  merchandise  to  the  customer. 

I'he  large  mail  order  houses, 
Montgomery  Ward  and  Sears  Roe¬ 
buck,  in  developing  their  retail  store 
program  early  realized  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  automobile  to  retail 
distribution.  They  accordingly  lo¬ 
cated  their  stores  destined  to  serve 
rural  and  suburban  communities 
convenient  to  auto-borne  patronage 
with  comnuxlious  parking  areas  as 
features  of  their  installations. 


White  Plains:  A  Case  History 
1  he  New  York  shops  which  located 
suburban  branches  in  White  Plains, 
Westchester  County,  kept  firmly  in 
mind  in  selecting  suitable  sites  that 
95  per  cent  of  suburban  store  cus¬ 
tomers  come  by  car.  They  accord¬ 
ingly  picked  locations  convenient 
to  motor  rather  than  pedestrian 
traffic  and  provided  parking  facili¬ 
ties  adequate  to  the  need. 

Real  estate  interests  in  White 
Plains  report  that  this  resulted  in 
the  purchase  of  locations  in  areas 
not  previously  developed  by  com¬ 
mercial  business  and  brought  about 
an  enhancement  of  values  in  the 
newly  exploited  sections  of  the 
town. 

An  interesting  phase  of  the  White 
Plains  situation  has  been  the  eager 
desire  of  New  York  retailers  already 
located  there  to  bring  leading  com¬ 
petitors  to  branch  shop  locations  in 
the  same  town.  Experience  has 
{Continued  on  page  54) 
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Color  Advertising  in  Newspapers 

Publishers  and  retail  advertisers  are  learning  as  they  go 
along,  and  the  technique  of  handling  color  is  taking  shape. 


SLA  I'ED  for  maximum  develop¬ 
ment  as  a  newspaper  advertising 
tool,  once  necessary  equipment 
is  readily  available,  color  printing 
on  regular  newsprint  has  been  stead¬ 
ily  gaining  in  use  and  in  quality  dur¬ 
ing  recent  years.  Substantial  news¬ 
paper  interest  in  the  medium  was 
strongly  indicated  by  the  results  of 
a  survey  made  by  Editor  &  Publisher, 
newspajjer  trade  journal,  in  March, 
1945,  and  tangible  progress  in  the 
field  has  been  made  by  a  number  of 
individual  newspapers  working  in 
cooperation  with  their  retail  adver¬ 
tisers. 

Statistically  the  Editor  8c  Publish¬ 
er  study  showed  that,  on  the  basis 
of  questionnaire  replies  received 
from  991  daily  newspapers,  76.3  per 
cent  of  newspap>ers  in  the  100,000 
and  over  circulation  category  either 
have  color  printing  facilities  or  will 
install  them  as  soon  as  the  equip¬ 
ment  can  be  purchased.  The  same 
situation  exists  with  64.4  per  cent  of 
50,000  to  100,000  circulation  news¬ 
papers,  with  56.7  per  cent  of  the 
25,000  to  50,0(M)  pajjers  and  with 
28.2  f)er  cent  of  the  imder-25.000 
papers. 

No  Uniform  Rules  Yet 

Since  to  date  the  development  of 
this  service  to  advertisers  has  been 
done  largely  on  an  individual  news¬ 
paper  basis,  there  is  no  set  of  re¬ 
quirements  and  practices  which  ap¬ 
plies  generally  to  all  users  of  color 
printing.  However,  it  is  widely 
agreed  among  those  newspapers 
which  have  taken  leadership  in  the 
tlirection  of  perfecting  color  pre¬ 
sentation,  that  the  sincere  interest 
of  all  the  persons,  from  advertiser  to 
pressman,  involved  in  a  color  job  is 
of  paramount  importance  to  its  suc¬ 
cess. 

That  there  is  no  mysterious  me¬ 
chanical  magic,  without  which  a 
newspaper  color  printing  job  fails, 
was  emphasized  by  Louis  D.  Young, 
advertising  director  of  the  Indian- 
:i|)olis  Times,  when  he  discussed  the 
subject  at  the  January  convention  of 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 


tives  .Association.  His  paper,  along 
with  the  Indianapolis  Star  and  the 
News,  has  been  outstandingly  active 
in  and  enthusiastic  about  color 
printing,  and,  as  a  result,  the  color 
advertisements  appearing  for  such 
stores  as  the  H.  P.  Wasstjn  Co.,  L.  S. 
.Ayres  &  Co.,  and  the  W.  H.  Block 
Co.,  are  superior  with  regard  to  color 
tones  and  register.  .Alx)ve  all,  Mr. 
Young  stressed,  it  is  the  human  ele¬ 
ment  which  counts  in  attaining 
quality  in  color  advertising. 

Since  there  is  no  typical  method 
of  handling  the  various  steps  in  pre¬ 
paring  color  advertising  nor  any 
universal  p«)licies  applying  to  it,  the 
various  experiences  of  those  news¬ 
papers  which  handle  coloV  advertis¬ 
ing  consistently  serve  as  current 
basi-s  for  discussion. 

Whole  New  .Approach  Needed 

Among  the  newspapers  which 
liave  devoted  consideral)le  attention 
to  (olor  advertising  is  the  .Milwan 
kee  (VV^is.)  Journal  which  agrees 
with  Mr.  Young  that  more  import¬ 
ant  than  the  equipment  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  a  newspaper  is  the  attitude 
aiul  approach  of  the  persons  in¬ 
volved  in  the  various  color  processes. 

Journal  .Advertising  Manager. 
Robert  Drew,  has  pointed  out  that 
I  lie  preparation  of  color  adv  ertising 
must  Ik*  handled  with  care,  else  the 
at ceptance  color  deserves  may  Ik*  de- 
lav  ed.  He  cited  numerous  misuses, 
among  which  is  the  addition  of 
spotty  color  to  an  ad  originally  de¬ 
signed  in  straight  black  and  white. 
In  addition,  he  pointed  out.  color, 
to  a  large  extent,  has  been  used  by 
second  rate  stores  which  employ  it 
purely  for  Hash  and  attention-get¬ 
ting  purposes.  Frequently,  also,  too 
much  of  the  color  is  used  in  back¬ 
grounds.  borders,  and  reverses  for 
type,  making  “cornv”  advertising 
(ornier. 

“G(K>d  use  of  color,”  he  declared, 
“involves  a  whole  new  art  approach 
to  an  advertisement  whether  the 
color  is  to  be  used  to  reproduce  the 
actual  color  in  the  merchandise  for 
sale,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  used  to 


dramatize  and  highlight  the  black 
and  white  art  work  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise.  The  appearance  of  good  adver¬ 
tising  color  in  a  newspaper  involves 
know-how  and  careful  attention  to 
details  in  all  of  the  processes  in¬ 
volved.  riiese  include  the  original 
art  work,  of  course,  the  engraving 
processes,  the  stereotyping  job,  and 
finally  the  handling  given  to  it  by 
the  pressman.” 

Because  the  Journal  believes  so 
firmly  in  the  importance  of  the  hu¬ 
man  being  to  the  quality  of  the  final 
product  it  makes  every  effort  to  in¬ 
ject  team  work  into  the  production 
of  color  by  encouraging  the  store’s 
artist  to  discuss  the  objectives  and 
techniques  of  an  advertisement  with 
the  newspaper’s  art  director  iKfore 
the  work  is  started. 

Once  store  art  work  is  submitted 
to  the  newspaper  it  is  touched  up 
in  the  Journal’s  .Art  Department 
bv  someone  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  other  processes  which  it 
must  go  through.  The  newspaper 
artist  in  turn  discusses  the  details 
with  the  Engraving  Department  and 
St ereoty pet's,  and  then  the  stereotyp¬ 
er  and  the  press  foreman  follow 
through  with  equally  careful  atten¬ 
tion. 

The  [onrnal  has  no  special  color 
e(|uipnient  for  run-of-paper  color 
atls  and,  consequently,  the  ads  are 
|)rinted  on  regular  Hoe  presses  at 
regular  high  speeds. 

Regarding  the  routine  of  hand¬ 
ling  color  advertising  and  charging 
fi)r  it,  the  journal  has  established  a 
24-hour  before  publication  deadline 
when  complete  plates  are  furnished 
by  the  advertiser  and  a  minimum 
five-day  deadline  if  the  paper  is  re¬ 
quested  to  produce  plates  from 
original  art  work. 

Retail  color  advertising  is  not  ac 
(epted  in  less  than  full-page  units 
and  the  retail  charges  for  color  over 
and  above  black  and  white  are  five 
cents  per  line  (.‘$120  per  page)  for 
one  color  up  to  ten  cents  per  line 

($240  per  page)  for  three  colors  and 
black.  To  these  charges  are  added 
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thecoMs  <>[  the  engraving  which  may 
run  ai  l»>u’  as  $50. 

When  itores  which  strive  for  the 
best  j)ossil)le  advertising  have  used 
color  adsertising,  it  has  been  the 
Journal’s  experience  that  the  mer- 
chaiulise  thus  promoted  has  usually 
sold  oui  completely  at  a  percentage 
advertising  cost  lower  than  it  would 
have  Ix-en  lor  a  black  and  white  ad¬ 
vertisement  on  the  same  items.  In 
everv  tase,  of  course,  the  ads,  which 
promotetl  specific  merchandise  at  a 
price,  were  sponsored  by  line  ready- 
to-wear  stores  possessed  of  splendid 
acceptance,  and  the  ads  themselves 
had  the  benefit  of  interest  in  and 
understanding  of  color  usage  on  the 
part  of  lM)th  the  stores  and  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Pittsburgh  Store  Reactions 

Another  paper  which  has  had  suc¬ 
cessful  experience  in  the  publication 
of  color  advertising,  is  the  Pittsburgh 
Press,  which  at  present  is  able  to  run 
only  one  color  and  black  in  its  daily 
paper.  Nevertheless,  its  color  adver¬ 
tisers  have  found  the  quality  of  the 
work  splendid  and  the  results  which 
the  ads  produced  highly  satisfactory. 

Jonasson’s,  for  example,  wrote  the 
Press:  “After  thirty-nine  weeks  of 
color  advertising,  we  now  feel  it  is 
indis|)ensable  to  us,  and  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  time  when  we  can  ex¬ 
pand  our  program  in  color.” 

Its  merchandise  manager,  Harold 
B.  Bosworth,  wrote  the  Press  on 
August  4,  1945:  “From  our  original 
experiment  starting  last  Novemlier 
7th,  which  projected  eight  color  ads, 
running  up  to  Christmas,  we  have 
come  a  long  way  to  the  place  where 
we  now,  and  for  some  time  past, 
have  registered  a  very  definite  cus¬ 
tomer  response  sufficient  to  classify 
this  type  of  advertising  as  definitely 
profitable. 

“I'o  give  you  a  few  examples,  we 
are  now  selling  colored  raincoats  at 
the  current  rate  of  over  six  hundred 
pieces  per  year,  whereas  previously 
to  last  November,  we  had  hardly 
recognized  this  fashion  and  had  nev¬ 
er  sold  more  than  a  few  pieces.  Our 
first  color  ad  on  the  red  raincoat  on 
November  7th  must  have  influenced 
our  business  in  this  item  immediate¬ 
ly,  f)ecause  from  that  date  until  Jan¬ 
uary  31,  1945,  we  had  sold  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  nineteen  units. 

“On  our  Henry  Rosenfeld  dress 
ad  of  Mav  28th,  we  had  immediate, 
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The  Decline  in  Retail  Use  of  Newspaper  Space 


The  171  stores  replying  to  the  third  annual  survey  of  adver¬ 
tising  expenditures  conducted  by  Editor  and  Publisher  and 
the  Sales  Promotion  Division,  NRDGA,  anticipated  an  average 
cut  of  1.7  per  cent  in  the  proportion  of  the  advertising  budget 
assigned  to  newspapers  in  1946.  They  planned  an  average 
increase  of  .7  per  cent  for  radio  and  1.1  per  cent  for  direct  mail. 
A  full  report  on  the  survey  appeared  in  the  February  23  issue 
of  Editor  and  Publisher,  and  was  distributed  to  Sales  Promotion 
Division  members. 

“It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention,”  writes  Robert  H. 
Brown,  editor  of  Editor  and  Publisher,  “that  our  article  omitted 
one  important  fact— that  the  shortage  of  newsprint  in  the  past 
few  years  .  .  .  had  an  important  effect  on  the  results  of  this 
survey.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  effect,  but  it  stands 
to  reason  that  it  has  been  considerable,  inasmuch  as  almost 
every  daily  newspaper  of  any  consequence  .  .  .  has  been  forced 
to  turn  down  advertising  of  local  stores  as  well  as  national 
advertisers.” 


three-day  response  and  mail  orders 
amounting  to  one  hundred  seventy- 
five  pieces,  and  that  ad,  plus  other 
Rosenfeld  color  ads,  probably  did 
much  to  give  us  a  spring  season 
Rosenfeld  volume,  newly  developed, 
of  more  than  one-half  again  of  our 
previously  built  budget  dress  busi¬ 
ness  .  .  . 

i  "We  feel  that  part  of  the  success 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  our  organiza¬ 
tion  merchandises  this  campaign 
carefully,  but  also  that  a  large  part 
of  its  success  is  due  to  the  carefully 
worked  out  mechanical  technique  in 
which  your  organization  worked  so 
generously  with  our  original  de¬ 
mands  for  a  color  job  that  would  be 
appropriate  for  a  store  of  our  dis¬ 
tinction,” 

Similarly  Alan  A,  Wells,  director 
of  publicity’  of  the  Kaufmann  De¬ 
partment  Stores,  wrote  the  Press, 
after  having  used  weekly  color  ads 
for  six  montlis:  “It  is  our  experience 
that  in  every  instance  the  page  at¬ 
tracted  unusual  attention;  and, 
when  the  subject  matter  made  it 
|X)ssible,  noticeable  improvement  in 
sales  resulted.” 

This  Pittsburgh  paper,  according 
to  M.  G.  Patton,  its  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  believes  art  work  to  be 
the  most  important  single  factor  in 
a  color  job  and,  therefore,  has  made 
a  special  effort  to  inform  its  own 
staff  and  the  stores  with  which  it 
works  regarding  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  means  of  art  preparation. 

In  addition  to  the  one-color  only 


limitation,  the  Press,  because  of  its 
present  printing  problems,  has  had 
to  restrict  color  advertising  to  .Mon¬ 
day,  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  papers,  color  printing  be¬ 
ing  out  of  the  question  when  the 
paper  runs  more  than  forty  pages. 
It  is  the  Press’  custom  to  charge  25 
per  cent  above  its  black  and  white 
retail  contract  rate  for  color  except 
when  the  figure  falls  below  .SI 50  in 
which  case,  a  Hat  SI 50  rate  is 
charged.  The  minimum  space  ac¬ 
cepted  is  1,000  lines  and  all  color 
plates  are  furnished  by  the  adver¬ 
tiser  so  that  the  deadline  lor  color 
advertising  material  is  only  12 
o’clock  noon  on  the  day  before  pub¬ 
lication.  Space  reservations,  how¬ 
ever,  must  be  made  in  advance. 

Sales  Skyrocket  in  Waukegan 

In  a  much  smaller  community, 
Waukegan,  Ill.,  which  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  34,241,  the  News-Sun  has 
made  color  advertising  available  to 
its  advertisers  since  last  Jtme  and 
during  the  intervening  time  has 
published  5,000  inches  or  70,000 
lines  of  it.  Most  consistent  color  ad¬ 
vertiser  there  has  been  the  Globe 
Department  Store  which,  with  the 
exception  of  one  ad,  has  put  all  of 
its  color  insertions  behind  the  cos¬ 
metics  department  with  the  result 
that  sales  there  have,  according  to 
F.  Ward  Just,  News-Sun  business 
manager,  skyrocketed.  He  also  re¬ 
ports  that  Globe  plans  broader  ap¬ 
plication  of  color  advertising  in 


other  departments  as  soon  as  the 
merchandise  situation  eases. 

.\nother  Waukegan  color  adver¬ 
tising  user  is  Sears,  Roebuck  !s:  Co, 
which  recently  used  a  black  and  one 
color  straight  merchandising  sale  ad 
in  connection  with  its  “.Sears  Depart¬ 
ment  .Managers’  Sale  Day.”  The  ad 
produced  60  per  rent  more  Irusiness 
than  did  the  same  size  black  and 
white  ad  used  itr  connection  with  the 
same  event  last  year. 

Like  the  Press,  the  News-Sun 
places  a  minimum  size  of  1,00(1  lines 
on  color  advertising.  Its  charges 
range  front  25  per  cent  above  the 
black  and  white  late  for  one  color 
to  35  per  cent  for  two  colors  to  45 
per  cent  for  three  colors  or  more. 
Color  et|uipment  consists  of  a 
sixteen-page  (ioss  rotary  unit, 
ecpiipped  witli  a  special  color  cylin¬ 
der,  which  is  reserved  exclusively 
lor  the  printing  of  color  advertising, 
and  the  paper’s  deadline  for  c(»py  is 
five  clavs  prior  to  the  day  of  publi¬ 
cation,  though  tfiat  will  be  reduced 
to  three  days  once  ilie  experimental 
period  is  over. 

Color  Programs  Everywhere 

rhere  are  numerous  further  vari¬ 
ations.  One  southern  newspaper, 
whose  present  equipment  and  man¬ 
power  facilities  are  extremely  limit¬ 
ed  and  who  feels,  therefore,  that  its 
color  performance  is  not  what  it  ex¬ 
pects  to  achieve  in  the  future,  as¬ 
serts:  “we  are  completely  sold  on  the 
further  development  of  newspaj>er 
color  advertising,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  the  presses  in  our  new 
building  will  l)e  equipped  with  all 
the  new  developments  for  all  ty|jes 
of  run-of-paper  color  printing. 

“  rite  premium  for  the  use  of  color 
in  run-of-paper  advertising  in  our 
papers  today  is  .$125.  which  is  the 
actual  cost  of  mechanical  prepara¬ 
tion  and  ink.  We  do  not  attempt  to 
make  a  profit  on  the  color  jnemiuin. 
It  is  our  belief  that  we  should  use 
color  as  a  sales  tool  for  larger  space 
and  be  content  to  make  our  profit 
on  our  normal  black  and  white 
rates.” 

The  .Salt  Lake  (Utah)  Tribune 
and  Telegram  have  another  set  of 
specifications.  Those  papers  require 
a  minimum  of  forty  inches  for  a 
color  ad;  insist  that  copy,  complete 
with  cuts,  be  in  their  hands  ten  davs 
in  advance  of  publication;  make 
color  available  for  the  Sunday  So¬ 
ciety  Section  only,  and  charge  a  rate 
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Cooperative  Research  Among  Small  Stores 


By  Will  Schear 

Schear's  Department  Store,  Evansville,  Indiana 


For  tlic  past  five  years  Scheai’s 
Dcpai  tineiit  Store  has  been  a 
member  of  a  research  group  of 
small  department  stores.  The  group 
is  sponsored  by  the  Bureau  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Research  of  the  University  of 
.Michigan.  The  Bureau  does  all  the 
secretarial  and  researdi  work  for 
the  group. 

riie  thief  activity  of  the  group  is 
the  interchange  of  monthly  and  an¬ 
nual  operating  statistics.  .\t  the  end 
of  eath  month  each  store  mails  to 
the  Bureau  of  Business  Research  tfie 
followitig  figures  for  total  store  and 
each  merchandising  department; 

1.  Figures  for  the  month: 

A.  Percentage  increase  or  de¬ 
crease  in  sales  compared 
with  the  same  month  in  the 
preceding  year. 

B.  Sales  for  month  in  dollars. 

C.  Percentages  of  marktlowns. 

1).  End-of-month  inventory  in 
dollars. 

E.  Each  department’s  sales  as  a 
percentage  of  total  store 
sales. 

II.  Figures  for  year-to-date: 

A.  Percentage  increase  or  de¬ 
crease  in  sales  compared 
with  same  period  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year. 

B.  Sales  in  dollars. 

C.  Percentage  of  markdowns. 

D.  Each  department’s  sales  as 
a  percentage  of  total  store- 
sales. 

E.  Percentage  of  original  mark¬ 
up. 

F’.  Percentage  of  markdowns. 

G.  Percentage  of  maintained 
markups. 

H.  Percentage  i>f  cash  dis¬ 
count. 

I.  Stockturn. 

I’he  statistics  are  processed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Business  Research  for  in¬ 
ter-store  (om|)arisons  and  returned 
to  the  stores.  In  the  final  report, 
each  store  can  compare  any  figure 


The  Smaller  Store  Division 
Board  of  Advisors  recommends 
this  kind  of  interchange  of 
information  within  regional 
groups.  This  report  on  the 
Michigan  group’s  experience 
is  offered  as  a  guide.  .Mr. 
Schear,  a  former  chairman  of 
the  Smaller  Stores  Division, 
was  recently  elected  NRDGA’s 
vice  president  for  the  midwest 

submitted  by  any  store  with  any 
other  figure  in  tfie  re|x>rt. 

.Approximately  eight  one  day 
meetings  are  held  by  the  group  each 
year.  The  monthly  reports  are  the 
core  of  these  meetings.  Stores  with 
poorer  than  average  performances 
come  to  the  meetings  with  tpiestions 
which  will  uncover  the  cause  of 
their  ptMir  performance  and  to  seek 
advice  from  the  more  successful 
stores.  Since  esery  store  in  the  group 
will  have  both  poorer  and  better 
than  average  dejiartments,  all  stores 
both  receive  lienefits  and  contribute 
to  the  success  of  the  meetings. 

.Although  the  monthly  reports  are 
the  springboard  from  which  the  jiro- 
grams  take  off,  most  of  the  time  in 
the  meetings  is  devoted  to  merchan¬ 
dising  and  operating  problems.  'Fhe 
following  interchanges  at  the  meet¬ 
ings  have  lieen  particularly  valu¬ 
able:  (I)  Merchandising  plans  for 
the  month  and  season  following  the 
meeting:  (2)  The  results  of  special 


promotions  during  the  past  month; 
(;{)  Best  selling  items;  (4)  .Sources 
of  supply  for  mercliandise. 

•A  pait  of  the  program  of  some 
meetings  is  given  to  a  detailed  study 
of  sjx.‘cific  tlepartments.  In  these 
programs  each  store  prepares  a  de¬ 
tailed  report  of  its  merchandising 
and  operating  procedures  for  the  tle- 
partment.  Fhese  different  proced¬ 
ures  are  compared  and  evaluated  at 
the  meeting.  Operating  problems 
also  are  given  a  fair  share  of  study. 
In  recent  meetings  such  problems  as 
discounts  to  employees,  store  hours, 
atid  charges  for  delivery  to  custom¬ 
ers  hate  lK*en  given  consideration. 

I'he  annual  operating  statistics 
include,  in  addition  to  the  year-to- 
date  figures  in  the  last  monthly  re¬ 
port  for  the  year,  stock  shortages, 
expenses,  and  age  of  merchandise 
statistic.s. 

Fhe  value  of  the  lesearch  group 
to  its  members  is  substantial  but  is 
difhcult  to  evaluate  precisely.  In 
normal  times  the  merchandising  in¬ 
formation  exchanged  at  the  meet¬ 
ings  has  increased  lx)th  sales  volume 
and  the  |x.‘rcentage  of  gross  margin 
of  the  members.  Fhe  increase  in 
margin  is  Ijetween  one  and  two  per 
cent.  Fhis  is  brought  about  by  Ixjth 
an  increase  in  original  markup  and 
a  decrease  in  markdowns.  In  this 
connection,  the  average  department¬ 
al  margin  and  markdown  jjercent- 
ages  of  the  group  reach  the  goal  fig¬ 
ures  re|Jorted  by  the  C^ontrollers’ 
Congress  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Cioods  .Association. 

■Another  important  benefit  to  the 
members  Is  the  privilege  each  mem- 
lier  has  of  bringing  any  specific  prob¬ 
lem  iK-fore  the  group  for  discussion 
and  council.  .Since  the  group  meet¬ 
ings  are  attended  by  store  owners 
and  top  executives,  this  is  etpiiva- 
lent  to  presenting  a  problem  to  a 
board  of  experts  who  will  give  un¬ 
prejudiced  advice. 

"Fhe  lK,‘nefits  derived  from  a  co- 
oiH-rative  research  group  cannot  lie 
secured  without  some  costs.  The 
out-of-pocket  cfists  are  the  costs  of 
prejiaritig  the  monthly  reports.  An 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Market  Prospects  for  Summer  and  Fall 

Small  but  definite  improvements  in  supply  are  forecast  by 
resident  buyers.  Larger  changes  will  depend  on  OPA  action. 


SIX  representatives  of  resident 
buying  offices  analyzed  the 
market  situation  for  summer 
and  fall  at  a  dinner  meeting  of  the 
Smaller  Stores  Division  on  March 
20.  The  meeting,  first  of  a  series  of 
five  to  l>e  held  at  intervals  during 
the  vear,  had  an  attendance  of  over 
200.  Marvin  Greek,  vice-president 
of  Greek’s,  Duluth,  and  chairman  of 
the  Division,  presided. 

Major  Benjamin  H.  Namm, 
NRDGA  president,  and  Wade  G. 
McCargo,  of  H.  V.  Baldwin  &  Co., 
Richmond,  Va.,  laid  the  blame  for 
merchandise  shortages  at  the  d(M)r  of 
GPA,  and  urged  retailers  to  place 
their  case  clearly  and  forcefully  be¬ 
fore  their  Congressmen. 

The  resident  buyer  panel  consist¬ 
ed  of:  Arthur  E.  Littman,  Arthur  E. 
Littman,  Inc.;  M.  Freilicher,  Mc- 
Greevey,  Werring  &  Howell  Co.; 
James  L.  Wall,  Irving  G.  Krewson 
Corp.;  Vincent  Chiarello  and  Julius 
Baum,  Felix  Lilienthal  &  Co.;  and 
Irving  Tannebaum,  Kirby,  Block  & 
Co.  Carl  F.  Gamer,  .\rkwright,  Inc., 
president  of  the  Association  of  Buy¬ 
ing  Offices,  acted  as  moderator. 
Their  summaries  of  the  buying  pros¬ 
pects  in  various  lines  follow: 

FABRICS 

Arthur  £.  Littman 

GN  A.  recent  Fred  Allen  program 
a  guest  comedian  described  a  unique 
service  he  was  planning. to  offer  the 
public.  He  intended  to  re-teach 
civilians  how  to  conduct  themselves 
in  the  postwar  world,  and  one  thing 
he  planned  was  to  show  them  how 
to  walk  into  a  butcher  shop  on  their 
feet  instead  of  crawling  in  on  their 
knees. 

I  don’t  think  retailers  are  quite 
ready  for  these  instructions  just  yet, 
but  I  have  the  firm  conviction  that 
the  time  is  much  sooner  than  we  are 
given  to  believe  when  we  will  once 
again  be  in  a  jjosition  to  approach 
a  women’s  apparel  wholesaler  with 
some  degree  of  dignity. 

As  to  the  current  situation  in  the 


apparel  field,  if  you  haven’t  already 
covered  your  requirements  through 
the  summer  you  are  a  rare  excep¬ 
tion.  Everyone  I  know  has  not  only 
done  that,  but  has  placed  orders  far 
in  excess  of  his  needs.  Just  how 
much  of  the  ordered  goods  they  are 
going  to  get  is  anybody’s  guess.  W^e 
all  know  that  the  very  resources 
from  which  one  would  expect  a 
greater  percentage  of  goods  have  so 
far  this  season— with  very  few  excep¬ 
tions  —  actually  shipped  considera¬ 
bly  less  than  was  conservatively  ex- 
|)ected. 

Legitimate  manufacturers  can  be 
absolved  of  blame  for  this  rather 
|)Oor  showing.  As  we  all  know,  they 
are  continuously  meeting  manifold 
setbacks  beyond  their  control, 
rhere  is  so  much  going  on  behind 
the  scenes  that  makes  our  problem 
impossible  of  quick  solution. 

The  apparel  industry  tftday  is  sub¬ 
ject  almost  entirely  to  the  whims 
and  fancies  of  the  (onverters  and 
mills.  The  woolen  situation  has  not 
presented  a  real  problem,  but  the 
production  of  suits  and  coats  has 
I'een  seriously  retarded  due  to  the 
acute  shortage  of  lining  materials. 

The  directive  providing  for  a  defi¬ 
nite  allocation  of  lining  to  the  wom¬ 
en’s  and  children’s  coat  division  for 
the  next  quarter  should  put  them  in 
a  much  better  }M>sition  than  they 
were  in  with  their  hardship  priori¬ 
ties,  which  were  nothing  more  than 
a  hunting  license. 

In  the  dress  and  blouse  market 
the  shortage  of  rayon  fabrics  has 
seriously  limited  production,  in  the 
higher  priced  field  as  well  as  inex¬ 
pensive  lines.  With  more  goods  be¬ 
ing  diverted  by  legislation  to  the 
lower  priced  pre-ticketed  market, 
and  with  the  limited  yardage  being 
allocated  to  veterans  (which  is  one 
thing  we  surely  all  favor) ,  the  con¬ 
verter  finds  that  he  has  less  and  less 
goods  to  distribute  to  his  regular 
customers.  To  add  to  an  already 
complex  picture,  we  now  find  some 
converters  interesting  themselves  in 


new  apparel  enterprises  with  the  in¬ 
evitable  diversion  of  the  already 
limited  supply  of  piece  goods  to 
other  than  regular  channels. 

Unless  some  means  is  immediately 
found  to  assure  a  steady  and  normal 
How  of  textiles  into  legitimate  chan¬ 
nels,  the  orders  you  write  will  have 
less  and  less  meaning  as  your  reput¬ 
able  and  legitimate  firms  cannot 
|}ossibly  cope  with  these  and  other 
unfair  trade  practices.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  this  precarious  situa¬ 
tion  will  not  be  eased  until  the  GP.\ 
regulations  controlling  the  protluc- 
tion  of  textiles  are  immediately  ad¬ 
justed  to  meet  the  realities  of  the 
moment  by  granting  warranted 
price  increases  to  the  mills  which 
will  encourage  production  of  the 
much  needed  fabrics  on  a  large  scale. 

Now,  looking  a  little  ahead,  when 
the  fabric  situation  ceases  to  be  a 
serious  problem,  buyers  of  apparel 
will  once  again  have  to  exercise  a 
great  degree  of  discretion,  skill  and 
selectivity  combined  with  good  busi¬ 
ness  acumen,  instead  of  being  just 
good  politicians.  Keeping  that  in 
mind,  the  practice  recently  intro¬ 
duced  of  writing  blanket  orders  for 
so  many  pieces  or  for  so  many  dol¬ 
lars  should  be  discouraged.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  success  of  the  ready-to-wear 
business  prewar  was  due  to  the  flexi¬ 
bility  with  which  the  retailer  was 
able  to  operate.  Naturally,  at  the 
moment  that  statement  is  meaning¬ 
less.  But  in  your  plans  for  the  future 
I  strongly  recommend  that  you  keep 
this  in  mind  and  direct  your  efforts 
toward  quicker  movement  and 
change  rather  than  complete  com¬ 
mitments  beyond  seasonal  p>eriods. 

ACCESSORIES 

M.  Freilicher 

IN  GENERAL,  the  supply  outlook 
in  the  accessories  market  for  next 
fall  will  show  some  slight  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  current  picture,  al¬ 
though  there  is  little  possibility  that 
the  picture  will  become  noticeably 
better  before  next  year. 
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The  store-wide  Life-Lines  promotion  was  put  on  during  March  by  Sage-Alien  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  Shillito's  in 
C.incinrusti,  Ohio,  and  D.  H.  Holmes  in  New  Orleans.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Smaller  Stores  Division  on  March  20,  Ford 
Ferine,  Life's  promotion  manager,  reported  that  at  least  a  dozen  other  stores  are  making  similar  plans. 


This  is  what  we  look  lor,  for  the 
balance  of  the  year: 

Handbags:  The  growing  import¬ 
ance  of  the  over-the-shoulder  hag 
and  the  dressy  afternoon  and  even¬ 
ing  hag  follows  the  increase  in  trav¬ 
el  and  the  return  of  formal  fashions 
to  the  scene.  Fashion  promotions  in 
handbags  de|)artments  will  place 
the  greatest  emphasis  ott  the  “hag- 
for-ihe-occasion”  in  an  effort  to  sell 
women  handbag  wardrol)es  instead 
of  just  one  hag.  .\s  far  as  the  supplv 
is  concerned,  there  will  lie  little  im¬ 
provement  for  the  Fall  season  in  the 
leather  situation.  Plastics  will  he 
the  single  most  available  medium, 
and  we  look  for  more  interesting  in¬ 
terpretations  of  plastics,  plus  the 
growing  saleability  of  the  plastic 
patent  Itag  for  year  round  use.  F'ab- 
rics  such  as  broadcloth,  faille  and 
satin  will  round  out  the  picture  for 
Fall.  Buyers  will  be  interested  in 
merchandise  that  looks  the  value,  in 
an  effort  to  clear  their  stocks  com¬ 
pletely  of  all  inferior  merchandise. 

Bfi.ts:  W'e  expec  t  the  fashion  pic¬ 
ture  spotlighting  waistlines  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  sales  for  belts  from  a 
fashion  point  of  view,  as  well  as  from 
a  staple  point  of  view,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  elaborate  jeweled  belt 
has  its  best  Fall-Winter  ahead  of  it— 
particularly  as  a  gift  item.  W'e  do 
lx,'lieve  that  those  stores  which  put 
the  proper  fashion  emphasis  behind 
the  promotion  of  belts  will  do  the 
best  job.  This  growing  conscious¬ 
ness  of  belts  in  fashion  has  produced 
a  delivery  situation  in  this  market 
that  had  not  existed  during  the  past 
few  years,  and  certainly  supplies 


and  labor  will  not  help  this  situation 
much  for  this  F.III. 

C^ovi  t  Mt.  jKwn.Rv:  I  here  is  no 
reason  to  feel  that  costume  jewelry 
sales  will  not  continue  at  the  same 
l)risk  pace  for  Fall.  However,  the 
“real'’  look  that  gained  considerable 
momentum  during  the  war  Ixxomes 
even  more  desirable  now,  with  cus¬ 
tomers  growing  more  discriminating 
in  their  purchases.  .Although  the 
supply  picture  in  this  market  is 
good  iK'cause  of  the  many  materials 
designers  have  used  in  developing 
cost  time  jewelry,  the  most  desirable 
metals  are  still  under  fairly  rigid 
control  and,  unless  government  ac¬ 
tion  comes  shortly,  a  free  flow'  of 
these  metals— particularly  copper- 
will  not  be  forthcoming  for  Fall. 

Xr.cKWKAR  AM)  ScARKs:  Retail¬ 
ers  during  the  past  couple  of  years 
ha\e  learned  that  better  scarfs  have 
built  up  good  volume  for  them  and 
have  not  led  to  many  markclowns. 
.Although  the  jeweled  scarfs  we  saw 
last  year  were  highly  inflated,  thev 
did  make  perfect  gift  items  and,  as 
such,  found  ready  sale.  ^Ve  iK'liese 
that  for  the  coming  year  the  more 
unusually  jeweled  scarf,  the  pure 
silk  scarf,  and  scarfs  in  new  fal)rics 
such  as  nylon,  Celanese  Fortisan. 
and  so  forth,  should  maintain  good 
activity  for  scarf  departments.  In 
addition  to  that,  the  fashion  picture 
endorsing  the  wrapped  neckline 
points  to  additional  scarf  business. 
Early  plans  must  lie  made  for  t|uali- 
ty  scarf  merchandising,  and  a  great 
part  of  these  commitments  should 
be  taken  care  of  on  first  trips  to  Fall 
markets. 


(ii.ovKs:  .\lthough  the  general 
picture  w'ill  not  Ixj  much  improved 
lor  Fall,  there  will  be  more  expen¬ 
sive  leathers  available,  as  English 
and  French  imjxjrts  are  beginning  to 
dribble  into  the  market.  However, 
these  imports  will  come  high,  and 
the  meclium  and  medium-better 
leather  glove  picture  remains  as 
tight  as  ever.  Fhe  fabric  picture  is 
ec|ually  unimproved,  in  that  Ixtth 
cottons  and  ravons  are  still  on  the 
very  scarce  list  and  lalx)r  shortages 
continue  to  prevail. 

HANDKt  Rt:HiKFs:  .Although  we  ex- 
|K“ct  some  lietter  values  in  the  F'all 
handkerchief  picture,  once  again 
the  textile  supply  picture,  coupled 
with  the  labor  situation,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  tnake  stocks  uneven.  There 
will  l)e  some  linens  coming  through 
from  Ireland  for  Fall,  and  the  print 
handkerc  hief,  which  is  currently  the 
best  value,  will  continue  as  such  in 
the  Fall  j)icture.  However,  a  similar 
improvement  in  the  supply  of  em¬ 
broidered  handkerchiefs  cannot  be 
expected,  l)ecause  of  the  very  slow 
procedure  in  sending  piece  goods  for 
embroiderv  to  foreign  markets. 

HOUSEWARES 

James  L.  Wall 

FHE  srrU.ATION  in  the  general 
housewares  market  has  some  bright 
spots  for  the  future.  With  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  steel  strike  and  the 
delivery  of  raw  materials,  we  firmly 
believe  many  of  the  manufacturers 
of  housewares  will  lie  in  a  jjosition 
to  make  deliveries  to  retailers  during 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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Consumer  Credit  Can  Fight  Inflation 


By  Carl  M.  Flora 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Consumer  Credit,  American  Bankers  Association 


The  practice  of  buying  durable 
goods  out  of  current  income 
can  be  a  potent  weapon  in  the 
anti-inflation  battle.  This  is 
the  text  of  Mr.  Flora’s  address 
at  the  13th  Annual  Conference 
of  the  Credit  Management  Di¬ 
vision,  now  being  held  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  full  report  of  the 
meeting  will  appear  in  The 
Bulletin  in  .May. 

The  social  iinportaiue  of  con¬ 
sumer  credit  transcends  ail 
other  factors  in  the  use  of  this 
credit.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  consumer  credit  is  largely  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  families  in  the  middle 
and  lower  income  groups.  In  1941 
the  vast  majority  of  .\merican  fami¬ 
lies  had  consumer  credit  obligations 
outstanding.  Their  budgets  were 
geared  to  the  extension  of  this  credit 
and  it  was  an  important  part  of 
their  planned  financial  program. 

.After  we  reach  full  production, 
the  amount  of  consumer  credit  out¬ 
standing  may  reach  a  total  of  15 
billion  dollars.  I'liis  means  that  the 
budgets  of  most  .American  families 
will  be  materially  affected  by  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  this  type  of  credit.  In 
order  to  get  a  real  inulerstanding  of 
the  social  significance  of  consumer 
credit,  let’s  analyze  the  following  hy¬ 
pothetical  yet  typical  case  of  John 
Jones,  a  discharged  veteran.  He  is 
anxious  to  get  a  job,  have  a  home,  a 
family,  and  all  the  things  he  has 
missed  so  much. 

John  gets  a  pretty  good  job.  Then 
he  gets  married.  He  wants  an  auto¬ 
mobile  and  he  buys  a  car  with  a  low 
down  payment  on  liberal  terms.  He 
needs  new  furniture  and  this  is  easi¬ 
ly  purchased  on  liberal  credit.  The 
new  home  appliances  are  glistening 
and  attractive  and  the  salesman  ex¬ 
plains  how  easily  he  can  buy  a  new 
radio,  refrigerator,  washing  machine 
and  stove.  .And  then  there  is  a  baby 
in  the  family  . . .  and  then  illness. 

John  Jones  has  become  indebted 
on  monthly  payments  greater  than 
he  can  repay  out  of  his  income.  He 


is  two  or  three  months  behind  in 
his  bills,  faced  with  disgrace  in  the 
neighborhood,  by  the  repossession 
of  personal  belongings,  and  he  may 
have  to  take  bankruptcy  to  pre¬ 
vent  garnishment.  This  case  multi¬ 
plied  millions  of  times  graphically 
illustrates  one  aspect  of  the  social 
significance  of  consumer  credit.  It 
is  trite  indeed  to  sav  that  debt  is  a 
terrible  thing— but  it  is— it  can  be 
eionomic  slaverv. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  this  credit 
has  been  wisely  extentled  to  John 
Jones  he  would  not  have  become 
otei-indebtetl,  anti  when  a  family 
emergency  arose  he  would  ha\  e  been 
able  to  adjust  his  obligations  and 
weather  the  storm.  I  here  are  mil¬ 
lions  of  American  families  that  have 
actpiired  a  home,  enjoyed  the  free¬ 
dom  provided  by  an  automobile  and 
secured  labor  sat  ing  devices  throttgh 
the  prudent  use  of  installment 
credit. 

Stand  on  Regulation  W 

W’hile  we  recognize  the  social  sig¬ 
nificance  of  consumer  credit  and  are 
aw'are  of  the  itnfortunate  effects  of 
unsound  terms  we  do  not  feel  that 
selective  credit  control  of  consumer 
(redit  should  be  continued  as  a  jter- 
manent  measure.  In  this  regard  you 
may  be  interested  in  the  position 
taken  by  the  Committee  on  (Con¬ 
sumer  Credit  of  the  .American  Bank¬ 
ers  .Association  in  regard  to  Regula¬ 
tion  \V,  which  is  as  follows: 

“The  committee  recognizes  our 
responsibility  to  help  condtat  infla¬ 
tion  and  believes  that  consumer 
credit,  if  properly  used,  can  l.'e  an 
effective  weapon  in  this  fight.  Mon¬ 
ey  and  litpiid  assets  of  individuals 
are  in  excess  of  SlOO  billion.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  a  great  inflationary  jjressure  is 
created  by  this  enormous  backlog  of 
buying  power  and  the  tremendous 
pentup  demand  for  consumers’  dur¬ 
able  goods.  We  believe  this  infla¬ 
tionary  trend  can  be  most  effectively 
met  by  a  program  of  continued  sav¬ 
ings  on  the  part  of  the  .American 
people. 

“The  80  million  holders  of  War 
Bonds  have  acquired  the  satings 


habit  and  have  accumulated  the 
largest  sum  of  personal  litpiid  assets 
in  the  history  of  this  country.  We, 
as  bankers,  should  encourage  this 
trend,  and  urge  the  .American  peo¬ 
ple  to  keep  their  War  Bonds  as  ‘nest 
egg’  sa\ings.  If  people  buy  autoino 
biles,  refrigerators,  radios,  and  im¬ 
prove  their  homes  out  of  current  in- 
lome  by  making  use  of  their  bank 
credit,  then  one  of  our  greatest  in¬ 
flationary  tlangers  will  hate  been 
aterted. 

“'rite  committee  believes  that  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  bankers  to  j>er- 
stiade  our  people  to  keep  their  E 
Bonds  until  maturity,  and  to  buy 
necessarv  goods  out  of  current  in¬ 
tome  for  t  ash  or  on  j)rudently  bud¬ 
geted  installment  terms. 

“.Numerous  surveys  show  that  a 
sidistantial  percentage  of  jieople  in- 
teiul  to  keep  their  iMmds.  However, 
if  the  credit  tenns  required  by  regu¬ 
lation  are  too  severe  to  jjermit  fami¬ 
lies  in  the  middle  or  lower  income 
brackets  to  tnake  such  purchases, 
either  a  hartlship  will  be  worked  on 
those  pettple,  including  veterans,  or 
they  will  be  forced  to  redeem  their 
E  Bonds. 

“If  a  continued  savings  program 
to  combat  inflation  is  to  be  success¬ 
ful,  then  practical,  realistic  policies 
must  be  followed  on  selective  credit 
controls.  People  with  substantial 
war  sasings,  or  those  few  who  are 
willing  to  cash  their  \Var  Bonds, 
shoultl  not  be  favored  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  goods  over  the  lower  in 
(ome  group.’’ 

W'hile  we  were  concerned  during 
the  war  with  the  unemployment 
problem  that  might  exist  in  the  post¬ 
war  |>eriod.  current  reports  indicate 
that  a  very  high  level  of  employment 
exists  in  this  country  today.  It  i^ 
t  easonable  to  estimate  that  it  will  l  e 
necessary  to  continue  to  provide 
some  55  million  jobs  to  maintain  a 
satisfactory  level  of  employment.  It 
also  appears  that  the  national  in¬ 
come  must  be  in  excess  of  some  130 
billion  dollars  to  provide  these  jobs, 
maintain  our  economy  and  service 
the  national  debt.  This  means  that 
(Continued  on  ptitre  52) 
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A  Dealer  in  Ideas 

By  Katherine  V.  Nelson 


Edgar  Wileman,  head  of  Barker's  Home  Advisory  Bureau,  goes  over  building  blue- 
prints  u'ith  customers.  The  planning  service  is  free,  ivith  no  strings  attached. 


Anyone  wiu)  n  f^oin^  lo  build 

or  redecorate  a  home,  studies 
pictures  and  l)lueprints  even 
more  diligently  than  dressmakers 
pore  over  tasliion  and  pattern 
l.'(M)ks.  lor  l)uilditig  a  house  olten  is 
a  once-in-a-lifetime  matter  and  lur- 
nishing  or  redecorating  even  one 
i<K)m  is  tiot  undertaken  as  casually 
as  is  making  a  dress. 

■Since  furnishing  a  home  is  a  ma¬ 
jor  “capital  outlay”,  and  since  the 
comfort  provided  and  the  atmos¬ 
phere  created  by  these  furnishings 
])lay  such  an  important  part  in  peo¬ 
ple’s  lives,  Neil  Petree,  president, 
and  the  other  poliev  forming  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  Barker  Bros.,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  leel  that  they  should  give  all 
the  help  they  can  at  the  |)lanning 
stage.  .Stores  sell  merchandise,  but 
they  also  supply  ideas. 

E\ery  merchatit  who  carries  piece 
g(K)ds  has  pattern  books  at  which 
customers  may  look  as  long  as  they 
like,  without  obligation.  In  just  the 
same  manner.  Barker  Bros,  makes 
available  fxHtks  filled  with  photo¬ 


graphs  and  blueprints  of  homes  and 
interiors.  .An  average  of  .100  men 
and  women  a  day  sit  down  at  the 
tables  in  the  Home  .Achisory  Bu¬ 
reau  and  search  for  suggestions  in 
the  scrap  Itooks  of  picttires  clipped 
from  home  furnishing  maga/ines 
and  the  books  of  designs  and  blue¬ 
prints  prepared  by  the  magazines 
and  by  local  architects.  Matty  more 
than  this  number  spend  part  of 
their  Saturday  holidays  browsitig 
there. 

rite  value  of  showing  home  fur¬ 
nishings  in  attractively  planned 
rooms  or  window  displays,  instead 
of  in  ntw  after  row  of  tables,  (  hairs 
or  bedr<K>m  sets,  is  appreciated  by 
everyone  who  sells  furnittire.  With 
them  all  lined  up  together,  very  few 
customers  can  visualize  how  any 
piece  will  IcKtk  in  a  home.  The 
presence  of  all  the  other  pieces  is 
too  distracting  to  allow  them  to 
really  think  out  what  might  be 
done  with  any  one.  Certainly,  they 
will  not  be  inspired  to  add  all  the 
original  touches,— lamps,  pictures. 


mirrors,  occasional  pieces— when 
buying  a  suite. 

rite  atnount  of  space  devoted  to 
displays  and  model  houses  in  stores 
in  high  rental  areas,  proves  that 
most  merchants  are  aware  of  the 
value  of  educating  and  aiding  cus¬ 
tomers  by  assembling  their  furni¬ 
ture,  flcK)r  coverings  and  decorative 
accessories  in  as  interesting  and  at¬ 
tractive  a  manner  as  possible.  How¬ 
ever,  the  number  of  displays  that 
can  Ik*  shown  at  otie  time  necessari¬ 
ly  is  limited,  (mstomers  will  l)e 
very  lucky  if  they  happen  to  find 
just  what  they  want  on  display  on  a 
particidar  day  when  they  visit  a 
store. 

'Fhe  varied  possibilities,  when 
|)lanning  a  house,  are  even  greater, 
l)ut  it  is  (piite  an  undertaking  to 
show  one  or  two  miniature  imxlels 
at  a  time,  yet  the  style  of  architect¬ 
ure  and  the  size  and  arrangement 
of  r(M)ms  predetermines  furnishings 
and  decorating  plans  to  a  very  large 
degree. 

C^umplete  Planning  Service 

Barker  Bros,  has  maintained  a 
free  Advisory  .Service  for  fifteen 
years.  Edgar  W'ileman  and  his  staff 
of  assistants  devote  their  full  time 
to  helping  anyone  who  seeks  advice 
alK)ut  interior  decoration  problems 
or  about  plans  for  building  or  re- 
iiKKlelling  lujuses.  I'hese  consult¬ 
ants  do  no  direct  selling  and  are  not 
dependent  ujjon  commissions  for 
any  part  of  their  salaries.  They  give 
advice  to  all  who  request  it,  with 
“no  strings  attached.’’  'Ehe  inquirer 
could  go  to  anotfier  store  and  make 
a  purcliase,  after  receiving  the  ad¬ 
vice,  if  so  minded.  However,  when 
a  visitor  wants  to  l)e  sfujwn  mer¬ 
chandise  or  to  have  a  decorative 
plan  worked  out,  a  salesperson  or 
decorator  is  called  in. 

The  department  does  have  the 
agency  for  complete  sets  of  l)lue- 
prints  for  homes,  which  are  shown 
in  IxHiks  and  ordered  by  numlK*r, 
similar  to  the  way  dress  patterns  are 
sold.  It  also  has  iMKtks  of  num¬ 
bered  ithieprints,  prepared  by  local 
architects,  which  may  l)e  purchased 
at  the  offices  of  the  architects. 
Framed  photographs  of  houses  de¬ 
signed  by  local  architects  are  hung 
on  the  walls,  so  that  anyone  wish¬ 
ing  to  have  plans  drawn  tip  for  a 
home  can  get  an  idea  of  the  kinds  of 
houses  done  by  the  different  archi- 
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lects,  as  well  as  suggestions  as  to  the 
type  of  home  they  want. 

As  a  logical  outgrowth  of  this 
service  to  home  huilders.  Barker 
Bros,  has  the  agency  lor  Precision 
Built  Homes  which  can  be  selected 
by  nundter  from  the  blueprints 
shown  in  the  books  supplied  by  the 
company  or  can  be  built  from  blue¬ 
prints  prepared  by  a  local  archi¬ 
tect.  Material  shortages  have  held 
up  building  schedules,  but  the 
model  house,  built  to  scale  at  one 
quarter  actual  size,  has  attracted 
many  interested  visitors  to  the  de¬ 
partment,  and  veterans  witli  jtriori- 
ties,  at  least,  soon  will  be  able  to 
order  a  house,  complete  witli  loutt- 
dations.  wiring  and  plumititig— 
ready  for  occupancy— bom  a  "pat¬ 
tern  book.’’ 

Training  Salespeople 

In  addition  to  answering  tlie 
questions  asked  by  visitors  to  the 
department  and  by  those  who  call 
in  on  the  telephone.  .Mr.  Wileman 
lectures  on  interior  decoration 
problems  and  gives  inlorniatice 
talks  over  the  air  in  the  broadcasts 
which  Barker  Bros,  sponsors.  He 
also  has  a  weekly  trainitig  class  for 
company  employees,  so  that  all  of 
the  salespeople  acquire  a  back¬ 
ground  knowledge  of  the  lield  of 
interior  decoration. 

Two  of  the  four  consultants  on 
his  staff  started  in  as  salespeople 
and  received  their  training  in  the 
store  and  all  of  the  decorators  in 
the  Small  Homes  dejtaVtment 
worked  first  as  salespeople  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  store  and  attended 
these  training  classes  before  becom¬ 
ing  junior  decorators. 

The  Small  Homes  cle|>aitment 
also  has  a  table  filled  with  scraj) 
books,  where  visitors  may  browse. 
Both  there  and  in  the  Home  .Advis¬ 
ory  Bureau,  tracing  jiaper  is  avail¬ 
able  for  tracing  atiy  drawittg  or 
flcK)r  plan  to  take  home— or  a  dec¬ 
orator  will  do  the  tracing.  This  is 
a  much  appreciated  favor,  which 
decreases  the  hazard  of  having  pic¬ 
tures  or  plans  taketi  from  the  books. 

In  addition  to  pictures  clipped 
from  home  furnishing  magazines, 
the  Small  Homes  department  also 
has  scrap  books  of  photographs  of 
all  of  the  rooms  that  have  been  ex¬ 
hibited  in  their  model  home,  as 
well  as  colored  slides  of  photo¬ 
graphs  to  be  studied  through  a 
viewer. 


Each  of  the  five  senior  decorators 
in  the  department  designs  a  room 
each  month,  alter  the  head  decora¬ 
tor,  Miss  Martha  Weaver,  decides 
iq>on  the  period  or  the  general 
decorative  idea.  The  plans  must 
be  approved  by  the  head  decoraior. 
while  the  junior  decorators  help  in 
working  out  details  and  also  assist 
in  the  actual  decorating. 

By  having  the  photographs  avail¬ 
able.  anvone  coming  to  the  clepait- 
ment  can  get  the  benefit  of  all  ol 
the  decorative  schemes  that  have 
been  worked  out  dtiring  many 
months,  in  addition  to  those  being 
shown  at  the  time.  Miss  Velma 
•Mc.Mahon.  the  de|)artment  mana¬ 
ger,  and  the  decorators  find  them 
valuable,  loo,  in  helping  a  customei 
vizualize  various  possibilities,  wben 
they  are  making  suggestions  anil 
alsi>  in  learning  something  about 
her  taste. 

Perhaps,  when  glancing  throtigh 
the  IxMtks.  a  customer  nuiv  point 
out  to  the  ilecorator  something  that 
is  exactly  what  she  wants,  or,  as  she 


expresses  approval  or  disapproval 
of  different  designs  and  treatments, 
the  decorator  gels  a  pretty  good 
idea  of  her  likes  and  dislikes  belore 
she  proposes  a  decoraliie  scheme. 

Team. Selling  System 

Pictures  also  are  useful'in  giving 
salespeople  in  other  departments  a 
belter  idea  ol  what  a  customer  is 
seeking,  when  she  is  brought  to 
them.  The  store  uses  a  group  sys¬ 
tem-organizing  the  salespeople  in¬ 
to  teams— and  each  decorator  works 
with  her  group  member  in  each 
department,  as  she  lakes  a  customei 
around  to  select  merchandise  to 
larrv  out  a  decorative  plan.  Even 
when  an  original  sketch  has  been 
made  of  a  room,  they  arc  helpful. 

Plans  and  sketches  are  worked  out 
not  only  for  homes  being  furnished 
today  but  for  those  to  be  built  iti 
that  beautiful  future  when  materi¬ 
als  are  available,  so  that  purchases 
made  now  for  rented  houses  and 
apartments  will  fit  into  the  decora¬ 
tive  scheme  later  and  not  have  to  be 
discarded. 


The  customer  armed  with  house  plans  ^ets  understanding  service  on  the  snuillest 
detail  of  her  purchasing.  Decorators  make  liberal  use  of  pictures  to  help  the 
customer  visualize.  Salespeople  are  trained  in  interior  decoration. 
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MOHAWK  helps  you  get  your  share  of 
a  $307,500,000  Carpet  Market! 


★a  spread  of  carpet  grades,  colors  and 
patterns  to  meet  all  market  requirements 

'iAtA  streamlined  merchandising  and  stock 
control  plan  to  promote  rapid  turnover 

★  The  largesT  and  finest  distributor  organization  ever  assembled  in  the  car¬ 
pet  industry  to  help  you  with  any  merchandising  problems  you  may  have 

'^And  —the  greatest  advertising  campaign 
in  Mohawk's  history  to  help  you  sell! 


'At That's  the  story  for  1 946  from  Mohawk 
^  —the  mill  with  the  retail  viewpoint! 

Sa 

WHAT  ARE  YOU  WAITING  FOR?  Get  in  touch  with  your 
nearest  Mohawk  Distributor  right  now— AND  LET'S  GO ! ! 


MERCHANDISE  THE 
FIVE  POINT  STAR  WAY 
.THE  MOHAWK  WAY! 


MOHAWK 

The  Mill  with  the  Retail  Viewpoint 


MOHAWK  Products  and  Services  are  brought  to  you  by  the  greatest 
Distributing  Organization  ever  assembled  in  the  Carpet  Industry 


ARIZONA 

Phoenui-^Mwnsen-Dunefl'an'flyan  Company 

CALIFORNIA 

1.M  Anyelcs  14— -Butler  Brothers 

Lot  Anyelet— Murray  B.  Marsh  Company 

San  Francisco  19 — Butler  Brothers 

San  Francisco— Murray  B.  Marsh  Company 

COLORADO 

Denver  Orchard  Sc  Wilhelm  Company 

FLORIDA 

Jacksonville  h— Peaslee-Gaulbert  Corp.  Xne. 
Miami  36— Irvins  Distributors,  Inc. 

Miami  27 — Peaslee-Gaulbert  Corp.  Inc. 
Tampa  1 — Peaslee-Gaulbert  Corp.  Inc. 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta  3 — Peaslee-Gaulbert  Corp.  Inc. 
Atlanta  J.  J.  Haines  A  Company 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago  S— Glabman  Brothers.  Inc. 

Chicano  54— Neidhoefer  Sc  Contpany 
Chicaco— Butler  Brothers 

INDIANA 

BvansTiiie  ID— Small  Sc  ftchelosky  Company 
Indianapolis— Small  A  Schelosky  Company 

IOWA 

Dee  Moines  8 — Schmitt  St  Henry  Mfg.  Co. 

KENTUCKY 

LouisvUU  1— Peaslee-Gaulbert  Corp.  Inc. 


LOUISIANA 

New  Orleaiis^Feaslee-Gaulbert  Corp.  Inc. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis  3— Butler  Brothers 

MISSOURI 

Kansas  City — Orchard  Sc  Wilhelm 
St.  Ixiuis — Butler  Brothers 

NEiRASKA 

Omaha  1— Orchard  St  Wilhelm 

NIW  YORK 

Alha.'iy^— Columbia  Distributors.  Inc. 
Binghamton — Columbia  Jobbing  Company 
Buffalo  3 — Lott  A  Geckler 
New  York  16— Crockett  St  Russ.  Inc. 

New  York  City  16— l.ack  Cart>et  Company, 
Rochester  4— Columbia  Distributors.  Inc. 
.*<yracuse  16— Columbia  Distributors.  Inc. 
Utica  4— Columbia  Distributors.  Inc. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Charlotte  1 — Allisun-Lrwin  Company 
Goldsboro— Alllson-i’>win  Company 
High  Point— Allison-Erwin  Company 

OHIO 

Cincinnati— Ix>tt  St  Geckler 
Cleveland  1 .1 — I.ott  Sc  Geckler 
Columbus — I.ott  Sc  Geckler 
Toledo— Buhi  Sons  Company 

OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma  City  1— Peaslee-Gaulbert  Corp. 


OREGON 

Portland  9 — Murray  B.  Marsh  Co. 
Portland  8— Marahall-Wells  Co. 


PINNSYLVANIA 

Allentown^-Columbla  Jobbing  Co. 

F.rie — Lott  Sc  Geckler 

Harrisbjrg— Columbia  Jobbing  Company 
Philadelphia  6— Butler  Brothers 
Phiisdelphla  7 — S.  Wolf  Sc  .sons 
Pittslnirgh  22 — George  Wehn  Sc  Company 
Reading — Columbia  Jobbing  romi>any 
Inc  Scranton — Columbia  Jobbing  Company 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Greenville— Allison-Erwin  Company 


TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga  8— J.  J.  Hainea  Sc  Company 
Knoxville  8  —  J.  J.  Hainea  Sc  Company 
Memphis— Peaslee.Gaultiert  Corp.  Inc. 
Nashville— Peaslee-Gaulbert  Corp.  Inc. 


Dallas  1 — Peaslee-Gaulbert  Corp.  Inc. 
Houston  1— Peaslee-Gaulbert  Corp.  Inc. 

San  Antcmio  6 — Peaslee-Gaulliert  Corp.  Inc. 
El  Paso— Momaen-Dunegaii-Kyaji  Company 

UTAH 

Salt  Lake  Cityw-Murray  B.  Marsh  Company 

VIRGINIA 

Norfolk— J.  J.  Haines  St  Company 
Richmond — J.  J.  Hainea  Sc  Company 

WASHINGTON 

Seattle  14-^Marshall-WellB  Company 
Seattle  1 — Murray  B.  Marsh  Company 
Spokane  e—Mumy  B.  Marsh  Company 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Charleston  21 — Outhrie-Morris-Campbell  Co. 
Parkersburg  ■  Cuthrie-Morris-CampbeH  Co. 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee  3 — Neidhoefer  *  Company 


MARYLAND 

Baltim*^  1 — J.  J.  Haines  Sc  Company 
Baltimore  1 — Butler  Hrothera 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  lu — i*rescott  Sc  Company 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit — Buhl  Sons  Company 
Detroit  26— l.ott  Sc  Geckler 
Grand  Rapids — Buhl  S<»is  Company 


Mobciwk  CarpGf  Mills,  Inc-,  Amsterdam,  New  York 
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Means  and  Ends  in  Job  Evaluation 

By  Orpha  M.  Osborn 

Traffic  Manager,  L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co.,  Indianapolis 


Orpha  M.  Osborn 


Mrs.  Osborn,  a  director  of 
the  Traffic  Group,  prepared 
this  paper  as  a  chapter  of 
the  Group's  comprehensive  and 
cooperatively  written  Traffic 
Manual,  which  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  fall.  Other  chap¬ 
ters  of  the  book  will  appear  in 
The  Bulletin's  next  five  issues. 

JOB  study  is  being  recognized  as 
an  essential  tool  in  the  store’s 
personnel  relations  program. 
It  grows  out  of  the  personnel  con¬ 
cept  that  all  relationships  between 
employer  and  employees,  supervis¬ 
ors  and  supervised,  should  be  placed 
on  an  objective  basis  with  pertinent 
inlormation  recorded  systematically 
and  made  easily  accessible  in  order 
to  assure  an  ethical  approach  to 
problems. 

Job  study  is  an  analysis  of  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  each 
job  and  the  requirements  for  per¬ 
forming  them  plus  an  associated 
program  for  reviewing  and  evaluat¬ 
ing  the  individual  progress  of  the 
|H*rson  on  the  job. 

Job  evaluation  can  accomplish 
the  following  ends: 

1.  I'he  establishment  of  a  sound 
relationship  between  all  jobs  in 


terms  of  skill  requirements,  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  effort  demand, 
working  conditions,  and  other 
pertinent  factors, 
rite  provision  of  a  complete 
record  of  each  jol)  and  its  re- 
(juirements,  thus  summarizing 
duties  actually  performed  on 
the  jol)  and  obtaining  a  realistic 
survey  ot  jol)  situations  within 
the  store. 

3.  I  he  provision  of  a  common 
language  for  management,  em¬ 
ployment,  training,  and  depart¬ 
ment  siqjervisors  concerning 
jobs,  work  jx-rformed,  ami  the 
influencing  factors,  thus  im- 
jjroving  conditions  for  selec¬ 
tion,  placement,  training,  ad¬ 
vancement,  and  dismissal. 

4.  .Setting  fair  wage  rates  for  each 
job  comparable  to  rates  paid 
for  similar  jobs  in  the  geograph¬ 
ical  area  anti  to  other  jobs  with¬ 
in  the  company  having  greater 
or  lesser  requirements. 

.').  Elimination  of  present  salary 
inequities  and  prevention  of 
their  recurrence. 

().  Preparation  of  factual  evidence 
to  justify  any  measure  taken  in 
relation  to  a  job:  elimination 
of  job,  dividing  of  duties,  etc. 

7.  Formation  of  a  framework  up¬ 
on  which  coidtl  be  based  the 
rating  of  employee  progress. 

8.  Location  of  needs  in  relation 
to  personnel,  work  situations, 
duties,  planning  and  physical 
set-ups,  etc. 

9.  Clarification  of  scope  of  job  and 
fixing  of  responsibilities. 

10.  .An  instrument  to  assist  person¬ 
nel  and  management  in  more 
concise  and  exjjedient  methods 
of  locating  needs. 

•A  job  study  program  may  be  initi¬ 
ated  and  carried  out  by  competent 
resc-arch  specialists  from  the  outside 
or  by  specially  trained  personnel 
within  the  organization,  sponsored 
by  top  executives.  In  either  case, 
the  individuals  in  charge  should 
have  preliminary  training  in  the 
techniques  to  be  used,  and  they 


should  also  be  steeped  in  the  phi¬ 
losophy  and  policies  of  the  company 
which  is  being  served.  It  is  gener¬ 
ally  conceded  that  the  personnel  di¬ 
vision  should  be  assigned  functional 
responsibilitv  for  the  development 
of  the  program.  It  is  particidarlv 
important  that  these  considerations 
be  agreed  iqton  by  management  and 
personnel: 

1 .  What  are  the  ultimate  objectives 
of  such  a  program  as  it  is  to  l)e 
tarried  out  in  a  particular  com- 
pany? 

2.  Will  the  company  be  willing  to 
meet  changes  in  wage  rates  and 
to  competisate  for  salary  inet|ual- 
ities  revealed  by  the  survey? 

3.  W'hal  are  the  basic,  long-range 
personnel  aims  and  how  exten¬ 
sive  are  the  functions  of  person¬ 
nel? 

4.  What  is  the  possible  time  allow¬ 
ance  involved  in  the  survey,  and 
is  the  store  willing  to  wait  lor 
effective  results? 

riiese  are  various  methods  of  se¬ 
curing  information  for  the  analysis, 
including  these  two  which  have 
been  used  successfully: 

1.  -An  analyst  may  secure  informa¬ 
tion  about  work  jjerformed  from 
people  on  the  job  and  from  the 
immediate  and  divisional  super¬ 
visors  and  compile  it  to  give  the 
job  specifications.  .A  job  evalu¬ 
ation  can  then  be  made  on  the 
basis  and  interpretation  of  the 
factors  which  have  been  accept¬ 
ed  for  weighting  a  job. 

2.  Each  employee  may  fill  a  t|ues- 
tionnaire  giving  work  per¬ 
formed,  job  knowledge  recpiire- 
ments  (store  procedures  and 
methods,  merchandise) ,  equip¬ 
ment  and  materials  used,  super¬ 
visory  responsibilities,  and  some 
other  information.  .An  analyst 
may  be  assigned  selected  job 
families  or  all  jobs  from  a  depart¬ 
ment  or  area  to  study,  edit,  and 
describe.  Fhe  analyst  may  con¬ 
sult  with  individual  employees, 
and  with  the  employee’s  super¬ 
visor  to  clarify  and  protect  the 

{Continued  on  page  50)- 
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lour  Summer  Clothing  Net  Profit 


IMIEt-OFFlCE  UWRAMLUH 


S/6/48 


lOi  D.  f.  Nance,  Mgr.  CloU>in(  Dept. 
FlUl:  Hanford  Salih,  Vice  Presldaat 


I  aa  quite  concerned  over  your  report  on  the  altera¬ 
tions,  or  I  Bight  say  ’lack  of  alterations*  you  are 
doing  on  the  doodall  clothing  going  through  our  shop. 

I  note  that  collar  alterations  on  coats  amount  to  leas 
that  1/10  of  one  per  cent;  that  only  4/10  of  one  per 
cent  of  the  coats  are  maos  saaller  on  the  sides;  and 
the  balance  of  the  ircrchandlse  Is  going  through  without 
any  alterations  other  than  adjustments  of  sleeve  length, 
eal:t,  and  trouser  length. 

I  aa  concerned  because  X  feel  that  possibly  we  are  allow¬ 
ing  clothing  to  go  out  of  our  (tore  not  up  to  our  Dra¬ 
wer  standards.  As  you  know,  we  always  have  tried  to 
lean  over  backrards  to  see  that  wartime  conditions  are 
not  allowed  to  interfere  with  our  quality  policy. 

I  wish  you  to  see  to  It  personally  that  in  these  days 
of  easy  selling  customers  are  not  allowed  to  get  clothing  J 
from  your  department  that  Is  not  In  every  way  up  to  our 
standard. 


Signed:  Hanford  ‘«lth 


ilBtOKjUiajy 


0 


Example  of  actual  store  experience 
is  this  management-buyer  corre¬ 
spondence  at  Rodes-Rapier,  fine 
Louisville  store. 


««forda,iyj  V 

D.  1,  J,  •  '’'■•^Hent 

"‘"ce,  K,, 

•Nothing 


«/e/45 


Yf«“ryr  at  the  »‘«W4rd, 


J-o-  •lahYh^V** 


SNBjJV 


®^edj 


Note  store’s  high  standards 
are  maintained  with  minimum  alter¬ 
ations  due  to  fine  Goodall  fit.  That  means 
satisfied  customers  at  lower  cost. 


Alterations  represent  the  big  expense  that  makes  clothing  profits 
suffer.  So  isn’t  it  smart  retailing  to  get  behind  Palm  Beach  and 
really  sell  it.^  .  .  .  proved  39%  lower  alteration  costs  keep  expenses 
D-q_  and  push  profits  ^  P 


Goodall  Company 
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Hyman  Fischbach,  Association  counsel,  and  Robert  A.  Seidel,  appearing  before 
the  House  Ranking  and  Cunency  Committee  at  price  control  extension  hearing. 


Wlwr*  Wtt  Stand 

Meeting  the  week  beloie  (>|jen  de- 
bate  on  the  Price  Control  Extension 
bill  began  in  the  House,  NRDGA’s 
board  ol  directors  re-stated  its  stand 
on  OPA  pricing  policies  in  a  tele¬ 
gram  sent  to  John  \V.  Snydei ,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Reconversion,  by  Benjamin 
H.  Xamm,  Association  presitlent. 
riie  lull  text  of  the  statement  lol- 
lows: 

“In  the  face  of  a  growing  nation¬ 
wide  shortage  of  consumer  goods, 
the  directors  of  the  Nati«)nal  Retail 
Dry  (ioods  Association  asseml)led 
today  from  e\ery  part  of  the  loun- 
try.  riiese  merchants  call  to  vour  at¬ 
tention  the  distressing  lact  that  re¬ 
tail  stocks  of  many  vitally  needed 
commodities  are  smaller  todav  than 
in  the  tlarkest  days  of  the  wai . 

“Despite  the  optimistic  state¬ 
ments  nf)w  being  circulated  by  \ari- 
ous  go\ernment  ttfftcials  concerning 
the  great  increase  in  total  national 
production,  consumers  todav  are  un¬ 
able  to  satisfy  their  needs  for  such 
simple  things  as  men’s  suits,  under¬ 
wear,  shirts,  hosiery,  sheets  and 
manv  other  necessities  so  important 
to  e\ery  housewife  and  returning 
service  man.  Every  consumer  knows 
the  unhappy  truth  of  this  statement. 
Our  obligation  as  retailers  is  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  goods  our  customers  need. 
Today,  in  spile  of  large  sales  of 
many  things  less  important  and  the 
fact  that  total  retail  volume  is  at  a 
new  high,  we  are  unable  to  pro\  ide 
the  necessary  goods  for  want  of 
which  a  large  part  of  the  consum¬ 
ing  public  actually  is  experiencing 
distress. 

“The  chief  cause  of  these  con¬ 
tinued  and  ever  increasing  scarcities 
lies  in  the  unrealistic  pricing  poli¬ 
cies  of  OP.A.  Manufacturers  cannot 
be  expected  to  and  will  not  produce 
goods  without  an  opportunity  for 
profit.  .\11  t(M)  frequently,  OPA 
policies  do  not  permit  manufactur¬ 
ers  to  produce  the  go«)ds  which  the 
public  wants. 

“The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
.Association  does  not  seek  the  com¬ 
plete  discontinuance  of  price  con¬ 
trols  at  this  time  but  does  insist  that 


(amgtess  b\  suitable  enaitment  ili- 
rect  the  administration  ol  the  Price 
(a)ntrol  .Act  in  siuh  ways  as  will 
insure,  so  fat  as  max  be  possible  un¬ 
der  anv  govei  nment  regulation,  that 
the  American  people  shall  have  the 
opportunitv  to  satisfv  these  needs 
lor  sound  and  wot  tlnvhile  merchan¬ 
dise  at  reasonal)le  and  lair  prices. 
In  the  words  of  Bei  iiarcl  M.  Barucii. 
the  time  has  come  when  the  govern¬ 
ment  should  ‘stop  bunking  the  pul)- 
lic.’  To  reliexe  the  existing  acute 
shortages  is  more  important  than  to 
hold  a  lictitious  price  line.  Every 
housewife  knows  from  her  clailv 
shopping  experience  whether  the 
‘line’  has  been  held.  It  is  utterly 
absurd  to  continue  to  cjuote  indexes 
that  wholly  fail  to  measure  cpiality 
deterioration,  complete  lack  of  jjro- 
cluction,  disappearance  of  goods, 
costs  of  subsidies,  or  the  l)lack  mar¬ 
ket  operations  that  are  increasing 
rapidly  and  soon  may  be  complete¬ 
ly  out  c)f  hand. 

“^Ve  ask  that  your  great  influence 
be  enlisted  in  the  effort  to  eliminate 
these  shortages  bv  encouraging  pro¬ 
duction. 

“OP.A  terms  our  proposal  for 
amending  the  Price  Control  Act  as 
‘crippling  amendments;’  actnallv 
they  will  prevent  OP.A  from  further 
crippling  production.’’ 

Major  Namm  spoke  to  the  same 


elleci  helot e  the  Chandter  of  Coiii- 
merce  «jf  .Atlantic  City  in  micl- 
.\larch.  Defining  the  .Association’s 
position,  he  said: 

“I  wish  to  make  it  absolutelv 
clear,  once  and  for  all,  that  neither 
1  nor  my  associates  in  the  National 
Retail  Dry  (ioods  .Association  are 
seeking  to  end  price  control  at  this 
time,  or  in  the  near  future.  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  most  anxious  to  see 
pt  ice  control  extended.  It  is  essen¬ 
tial  and  in  the  public  interest  to  re¬ 
tain  price  control  for  a  period  of 
montlis  in  order  that  the  difficulties 
created  by  past  policies  of  OP.A  may 
l)e  corrected. 

“  Eo  lift  all  controls  now,  when 
shortages  are  so  acute,  and  the  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problem  still  is  not  in 
sight,  would  be  a  major  economic 
disaster  that  might  take  years  to  cor¬ 
rect.  It  would  touch  off  the  wildest 
sort  of  speculation  in  scarce  items, 
fed  by  the  tremendous  amount  of 
war  savings  in  the  hands  of  the  pul)- 
lic. 

“But  we  do  ask  Congress  to 
amend  the  Price  Control  .Act  so  as  to 
eliminate  the  harmful  and  restric¬ 
tive  measures  which  have  brought 
the  production  and  distribution  of 
many  necessities  to  a  virtual  stand¬ 
still  .  .  . 

“Let  me  describe  the  consistent 
stand  of  the  National  Retail  Drv 
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Gootis  Association  against  the  forces 
of  inffation  before,  cfuring,  antf  after 
the  wai.  We  starteci  our  campaign 
(o  |)i event  price  increases  a  few 
cfavs  alter  the  war  broke  out  in 
Europe,  on  September  12,  i939  .  .  . 
We  took  strong  action  against  price 
inffation  two  years  before  the  ()1*A 
was  created.  W^e  acted  to  prevent 
public  over-buying  and  hoarding 
one  veal  before  OP.A.  We  shafl  still 
lx.'  fighting  inflation  long  after  OPA 
has  (eased  to  exist. 

“. . .  We  cooperated  fully  and  con¬ 
tinuously  with  ()P.\  to  make  its  pro¬ 
gram  a  success.  1  ihink  any  faii- 
ininded  person  will  agree  that  price 
control  would  have  failed  had  it  not 
Ix'en  for  the  eagerness  with  which 
we  shouldered  our  responsibilities. 
*  *  * 

“'riiere  is  only  one  national  econ¬ 
omy.  It  is  not  divisible  into  con- 
llicting  parts.  \o  one  group  can 
prospei  .  at  the  expense  of  other 
groups.  We  as  merchants  arc  the 
purchasing  agents  for  the  public: 
our  customers  come  from  all  groups 
and  all  classes.  It  is  our  policy  to 
sell  the  best  possible  goods  at  the 
lowest  possible  price.  To  seek  a  vol¬ 
ume  ol  sales  at  prices  which  are  fair 
to  our  customers  is  self-interest,  to 
he  sure,  but  it  is  not  selfish  interest. 
We  want  our  (  ustomers  to  come  in 


again  next  week,  next  month,  next 
vear.  W’e  (fare  not  faif  them. 

That  is  why  we  retailers  have 
been  and  always  shall  be  in  the  very 
lorelront  of  the  battle  against  infla¬ 
tion.” 

Better  Pattern  Departments 

The  McCall  Corp.  published 
this  month  a  3()-page  jxirtfolio  con¬ 
taining  15  sets  ol  sketches  and  tl(M>r 
|)laiis  for  pattern  departments.  It  is 
the  outcome  of  hundreds  of  inter¬ 
views  with  retailers  conducted  by 
Walter  J.  llovle,  .McC^all’s  Sales  and 
Promotion  .Manager,  and  a  group  of 
pattern  department  merchandisers. 

riie  portfolio  gives  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  problems  created  by  limited 
space  and  heavy  trafhc.  Very  simple 
sketches  present  lirst  class  stock  and 
display  suggestions,  and  illustrate 
the  possibilities  of  effective  changes 
ill  traditional  arrangements.  Oneol 
I  he  most  interesting  of  the  jilans  is 
a  ((impact  II)  x  15  feet  space  which 
translornis  problem  (olunnis  into 
sjiac  e-savers. 

.\  page  of  “basic  information”  in 
the  portfolio  lists  the  size  and  capaci- 
i\  ol  jiattern  cabinets  available  to 
retailers  from  leading  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  (ontains  a  variety  of  useful 
inlorniation  about  planning  funcla- 
inentals.  Here  is  a  sample:  “The 
regular  .10  inch  (ounters  are  (piite 


satisfactory  when  cliairs  are  piovicl- 
ed  for  the  customers.  If  the  custom¬ 
ers  are  to  stand,  any  height  from  19 
inches  to  42  inches  is  satisfactory.  If 
tfie  top  of  either  counter  is  sloped, 
the  angle  should  be  very  slight— 
alxiiit  15  degrees'  being  (piite 
enough.  I'lie  sloping  surface  should 
be  17  or  18  inches  long,  with  a  live 
or  six  inch  flat  ledge  at  the  rear. 
The  best  counter  width  is  about  22 
inches  . . .”  The  whole  book  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  this  same  straightforward, 
factual  style. 

Further  to  encourage  the  re-plan¬ 
ing  of  pattern  departments,  the 
McC^all  dorp,  has  announced  a  prize 
contest  lor  the  two  most  practical 
pattern  departments  submitted  by 
retailers.  One  prize  will  be  given 
lor  the  best  original  plan  for  a  de¬ 
partment  yet  to  lie  built,  and  one 
for  the  best  existing  department. 
The  contest  will  close  September  2. 
1946. 

Why  No  Suits? 

Statements  that  there  is  no  lack  of 
woolens  and  worsteds  are  confirmed 
by  a  report  of  the  .American  Wool 
Council  which  states  that  present 
production  of  the  wool  textile  in¬ 
dustry  is  running  at  the  rate  of 
425,000,000  yards— more  than  have 
ever  Ixen  produced  in  this  country 
in  any  peacetime  year. 

Why,  then,  is  there  a  shortage  of 
men’s  clothing?  I'he  Council  says: 
“Manufacturers  of  woolens  and 
worsteds  declare  unecpiivocally  that 
unrealistic  ceiling  prices  for  men’s 
wear  fabrics,  and  the  Maximum 
Average  Price  Order,  have  forced  a 
reduction  in  the  pr(Kluction  of  es¬ 
sential  fabrics.  In  their  place  manu¬ 
facturers  are  producing  lighter- 
weight,  lower-cost  materials  which 
can  Ix'  made  at  a  profit,  or,  as  they 
explain,  at  least  without  loss.” 

I’aking  note  of  the  factors  of  un¬ 
usually  acute  demand  by  veterans 
and  war-depleted  inventories,  the 
Council  continues:  “Over  and  above 
the  high  rate  of  demand  is  the  unan¬ 
imous  declaration  of  textile  manu¬ 
facturers  that  the  traditional  pat¬ 
tern  of  pnxluction  and  distribution, 
built  up  over  generations  of  meeting 
the  public’s  needs  in  ratio  of  total 
pnxluction,  has  been  forcibly  de¬ 
stroyed.  W^oolen  and  worsted  manu¬ 
facturers  must  today  make  the  fab¬ 
rics  which  will  permit  them  to  meet 
increased  costs  of  labor  and  mater i- 


.4  15-story  glass  tower,  designed  by  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  is  the  feature  of  a 
modern  research  laboratory  to  be  built  in  Racine,  Wis.,  for  S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son, 
Inc.  .Mr.  Wright’s  description:  “This  tall,  free-standing  experiment  station  on 
behalf  of  the  American  housewife  is  to  be  a  thing  of  great  beauty  in  itself.  It  will 
home  in  proper  and  natural  relationship  flowing  downward,  the  Wax  Research 
Laboratories,  Development  Laboratories,  Control  Laboratories,  and  library.  Sur¬ 
rounding  the  laboratory  stack  will  be  two-  and  three-story  buildings  housing  the 
Technical  Sendee  Department,  Pilot  Plant,  Advertising  Department,  Photo¬ 
graphic  Department,  demonstration  and  lecture  rooms.  .4  complete  modem 
home  unit,  designed  to  exemplify  various  finishes  and  treatments  to  be  applied 
by  the  .4merican  houservife  to  her  home,  is  one  of  the  many  units,  complete  in 
itself,  making  up  this  harmonious  group  which  together  will  constitute  one  of 
the  truly  great  examples  of  architecture  in  the  business  of  modern  times.” 
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als  ratiicr  than  what  the  inaiket 
most  ui'f^ently  needs.  Only  a  diange 
in  present  OPA  restrictions  that 
will  jterinit  textile  inannlactiirers  to 
revert  to  their  traditional  patterns 
ol  production  based  Inndamentally 
on  (he  needs  ot  the  pnblic  will  re¬ 
lieve  existing  drastic  shortages  in 
types  and  (pialities  ol  essential  lab- 
rics.” 

Protecting  Future  Soles 

A  new  promotit)!!  progiam  built 
on  the  theme  "Electrical  Living" 
has  been  put  up  to  utility  coinjian- 
ies  throughout  the  country.  Its  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  coordinate  the  \arioiis 
campaigns  running  coincidentally 
and  unrelatedly  in  the  industry: 
electrical  kitchens,  adetpiate  wiring, 
better  lighting,  etc.  The  Electrical 
Living  Committee,  composed  of 
members  of  the  Edison  Electric  In¬ 
stitute  and  the  .\ssociation  of  Edison 
Illuminating  Companie.s,  suggests 
that  the  Electrical  Living  shtgan  be 
used  to  link  all  the  programs  in  the 
public  mind.  The  symbol  shown 
here  is  designed  for  incorporation 
into  the  utilities’  advertising  and 
display. 

Back  of  the  campaign  is  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  fear  that  material  shortages, 
higher  prices  and  pressing  demand 
for  speed  in  getting  houses  built  will 


ELECTRICRL 

LIVING 


result  in  residential  electrical  facili¬ 
ties  that  won’t  be  adequate  for  post¬ 
war  equipment  possibilities.  “The 
least  we  can  do,’’  says  the  commit¬ 
tee,  “is  to  convert  the  present  public 
inclination  toward  electrical  living 
into  such  an  insistent  demand  that 
it  cannot  be  sidestepped  by  the 
building  construction  industry.” 


Watch  Thot  Posture! 

Lest  the  revival  of  fashions  ol  the 
’20s  bring  with  it  a  return  to  the  bad 
posture  ol  that  era,  the  prewar 
slouch  will  be  a  special  target  dnr- 
itig  the  observance  of  National  l‘os- 
tnre  Week,  .May  0  to  II.  Sponsored 
by  S.  H.  Camp  and  Cio.,  through  the 
Samuel  Higby  Caitq)  Institute  for 
Better  I’osture,  the  event  is  now  in 
its  eighth  year. 


One  of  the  full  color  Posture  Week 
posters  available  to  stores  for  display. 


.\s  iti  previous  years,  intliieiuial 
medical,  educational  and  public 
health  groups  and  government 
agencies  will  cooperate  with  the  In¬ 
stitute  in  spreaditig  the  message  of 
better  posture  in  schools,  colleges, 
Y’s,  churches,  large  iiulustrial 
plants  and  getieral  meeting  places. 
The  Institute  announced  that  mil¬ 
lions  of  persons  would  be  reached 
by  booklets  and  new  posters  this 
year. 

.\n  effective  full-color  poster 
around  which  store  witulow  aiul  in¬ 
terior  displays  can  be  built  is  being 
distributed.  The  Institute  reports 
that  early  calls  from  stores  for  dis¬ 
play  material  indicate  that  in  this 
first  postwar  year,  with  its  emphasis 
on  a  return  to  good  ettstomer  rela¬ 
tions,  the  stores  regard  Posture 
Week  as  significant. 

Bigelow  Allotments 

Citing  manpower  shortage  as  the 
sole  reason  for  its  difficulties,  the 
Bigelow-.Sanford  Carpet  Co.  reveal¬ 
ed  early  this  montli  that  shipment  of 
its  allotments  for  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1945  and  the  first  quarter  of  1946 
will  not  be  completed  until  some¬ 


time  in  .\ugust.  Future  allotnu  nis, 
ome  outstanding  commitiiit  lUs 
have  been  shipped,  will  be  on  a 
monthly  basis,  the  amounts  to  Ik  in- 
treased  as  production  improses. 

Destribing  the  prodttciion  dilh- 
( tilties  experiencetl  by  Bigelow,  (i. 

Denebrink,  vice  president  .md 
general  sales  manager,  said: 

"Otn  mills  are  fully  converted 
and  we  have  a  plentiftil  stipph  of 
raw  materials.  Fhe  sales  allotments 
made  last  fall  for  the  fotn  th  tpiat  ter 
of  1945  and  the  first  tpiarter  ol  1946 
were  made  in  good  faith.  They  were 
tlirectly  in  line  with  the  best  produc¬ 
tion  estimates  which  could  be  made 
at  that  time  .  .  .  However,  in  spite 
of  otir  most  vigorous  efforts  we  had 
been  able  to  hire,  up  to  March  20, 
only  943  of  the  3,100  additional  em¬ 
ployees  neetled  to  achieve  otir  pro¬ 
duction  goal.  Ottr  actual  produc¬ 
tion,  consetpiently,  has  been  stilt- 
stantially  below  both  the  estimated 
level  and  (he  1941  volume." 

Fabric  News  Everywhere 

.\bout  two  years  ago  Monsanto 
Cdiemical  Co.  created  a  widespread 
fttrore  with  the  announcement  that 
its  colloidal  silica  called  Syton 
would  make  sheer  stockings  run-re¬ 
sistant  and  take  the  shine  off  serge. 


COffOM  WEEK 


Cotton  Week  is  May  20-25.  Poster  sym¬ 
bolizes  the  industry's  “honorable  dis¬ 
charge"  from  further  tear  effort. 

Now  it  announces  that  the  same 
chemical  can  increase  the  tensile 
strength  of  cotton  yarns  up  to  40 
per  cent.  Speaking  before  the 
American  .Association  of  Textile 
Chemists  and  Colorists,  Dr.  Donald 
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lalara,  a  Kluger 


fabric  of  rayon  and 


ARALAC,  has  the  gentle 


hand  and  warmth  of  fine 


French  challis. 


Consequently,  it's  perfect 


for  the  lace-trimmed 


and  tailored  negligees 


and  made  by  Perfect 


Neqliaee  Company. 


ARALAC,  produced  by  a  division  of  NATIONAL  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION,  represents  but  one  of  the  many  con¬ 
tributions  this  nation-wide  organization  is  making  toward  the  more  efficient  utilization  of  America's  agricultural  resources. 
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These  Monsanto  men  took  a  66-year  old  German  chemical, 
Gopper  8-Quinolinolate,  and  reformulated  it  to  produce  a 
fungicide  that  is  described  as  the  most  versatile,  e^ient  and 
long-lasting  textile  preservative  known  to  man.  They  are 
P.  G.  Benignus,  Ira  Hatfield,  and  David  Rogers,  of  the  tom- 
pany's  Organic  Chemicals  Division.  Hatfield  is  holding  an 
untreated  fabric  sample  that  decayed  in  seven  days,  ichile 
Rogers  examines  a  treated  companion  swatch  tfiat  retained 
full  tensile  strength  after  being  in  the  ground  90  days.  The 
prodiut,  for  mill  application,  only,  ivill  he  marketed  under 
the  trade  name  Milmer. 

Properly  formulated  and  applied  to  fabrics,  the  chemical 
is  said  to  afford  durable  protection  against  air-borne  super¬ 
ficial  and  rotter-type  fungi  as  well  as  against  soil  inhabiting 
organisms.  It  ivill  add  long  life  to  such  items  as  fish  nets 
and  lines,  cordage,  tents,  tarpaulins,  awnings,  upholstery 
materials,  shoe  liners,  fire  and  garden  hose,  hags,  carrying 
cases,  and  sporting  equipment.  It  makes  textiles,  including 
rubberized  and  plastic-coated  types,  mildew-proof  as  well  as 
rot-proof,  and  does  not  interfere  with  water-repellent  and 
fire-retardant  finishes.  Textiles  treated  ivith  Milmer  are 
colored  a  light  greenish-yellow  which  is  light  stable  and  usa¬ 
ble  for  many  items.  The  color  can  be  masked  with  a  darker 
shade  when  that  is  desirable. 


H.  Powers,  Monsanto’s  diretlor  ot 
textile  research,  also  reported  on  in- 
(leasing  textile  possibilities  ottered 
by  nielainine  resins,  already  used 
lor  shrinkproofing  woolens,  rhey 
will  also  make  possible  crtishproof 
tottons.  Dr.  Powers  said,  and  ex- 
ireniely  resilient  and  soft  rayons. 
"With  each  liber,’’  he  cautioned, 
"certain  constrtictions  and  twists  re¬ 
spond  Ixjtter  to  resin  treatment,  and 
ii  is  im|K)rtant  to  select  the  best- 
adapted  fabrics.” 

«  *  * 

Several  of  the  larger  textile  mills 
are  now  installing  continuous 
bleaching  systems  whit  h  will  result 
in  more  efficient  and  economical 
production,  according  to  a  report 
from  the  Brown  Instrument  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator  Co.  These  utilize  elec¬ 
tronic  and  other  improved  indtis- 
irial  instruments  for  controlling  cru¬ 
cial  elements,  stich  as  temperattire, 
in  the  bleaching  process. 

*  *  * 

Latest  of  the  reports  on  the  new 
liber,  ramie,  appears  in  the  March 
1946  issue  of  Farm  Journal.  .\  thoti- 
sand  acres  of  the  new  crop  have  been 
coming  along  famously  in  the  Flori¬ 
da  Everglades,  according  to  Wheel¬ 
er  McMillen,  and  experimental 
fields  dot  the  south.  Mr.  McMillen 
says  that  ramie  is  moisttire-absorb- 
ent,  dries  quicklv,  washes  well,  re¬ 
sists  mildew,  is  eight  times  stronger 
than  cotton  and  silk  and  a  half 
stronger  wet  than  it  is  when  dry; 


is  lintless,  and  inherently  more 
tolorfast  than  other  libers. 

“Once  the  markets  get  a-real  taste 
of  this  extraordinary  fiber,”  he  says, 
"demand  may  be  terrific.  I  am  only 
gtiessing,  but  it  may  well  be  great 
enough  so  that  ramie  will  soon  be 
(Teeping  along  the  lower  edge  of 
the  cotton  belt . . .  Even  though  theii 
yields  were  lower,  a  good  many  farm¬ 
ers  might  find  ramie  a  better  crop 
than  cotton,  and  certainly  a  less  la¬ 
borious  one.  riiat  would  cut  the 
cotton  surplus.” 

Small  quantities  of  the  liber  have 
lieen  laboriotisly  produced  in  (ttiina 
in  the  past.  Now  a  machine  has  been 
developed  for  prtKessing  the  ramie 
stalk,  and  on  this  basis  voltnne  pro¬ 
duction  is  apparently  jiossilile. 
“Ramie  may  now  stand  at  the 
point,”  says  Mr.  McMillen.  “where 
cotton  was  just  after  Eli  Whitney  in¬ 
vented  his  cotton  gin.”  Lhe  libet 
was  iisetl  by  the  Navy  dtiring  the  wai 
lor  packing.  Mtich  of  the  current 
crop  is  expec  ted  to  go  to  industrial 
useis.  *  #  * 

Patous  &  Baldwin,  Inc.,  Newark, 
N.  [.,  have  announced  that  the 
brand  name  “Patonised”  has  been 
adopted  for  wools  of  their  manttfac- 
ttire  which  have  been  jirocessed  with 
their  new  shrink-resist  finish.  Soft¬ 
ness,  elasticity,  wearing  tpialities, 
and  color  remain  unimpaired,  the 
(ompany  reports. 

*  *  * 

A  fungicide  which  destroys  mil¬ 
dew  and  prevents  its  return  for 


months  is  now  being  produced  by 
the  Interchemical  (airp.  Tailed  .Mil- 
Dti-Rid,  the  preparatioti  is  a  color- 
le.ss  litpiid,  which  the  producer  says 
is  safe  for  tise  oti  fabrics  or  any  siir- 
lace.  excepting  those  rubberized  or 
watei -proofed,  that  would  ttot  lie 
itt jilted  by  soap  and  water.  .Sold  lor 
home  use,  it  is  said  to  kill  and  pre¬ 
sent  mildew  on  clothing,  rugs,  fur¬ 
niture,  tlraperies,  shower  curtains, 
shoes  and  other  leather  goods. 

*  *  * 

Pink  and  green  cotton  fields  are 
part  of  the  landscape  now  in  Mother 
Russia.  riie  Seagram  Distillers 
C;orp.  takes  note  of  them  in  a  ciir- 
renl  color  adseitising  series  dedi¬ 
cated  to  “Men  Who  Plan  Beyond 
romorrow.”  Frade  observers  who 
have  commented  on  this  system  of 
injecting  color  into  the  roots  ol  the 
jilants  say,  however,  that  while  it 
achieses  its  purpose  of  producing 
colored  raw  cotton  the  (juality  of 
the  cotton  suffers,  'rhirty-seven 
hundred  acres  are  reported  to  ha\e 
been  planted  in  Russia  in  1945,  and 
the  expected  yield  is  a  million  yards 
of  colored  cloth. 

*  *  * 

new  laundry  process,  in  which 
blankets  and  linens  are  treated  with 
oil  to  reduce  the  spread  of  colds  and 
other  dust-lxirne  infection,  has  been 
developed  during  the  war  and  may 
soon  lie  available  for  public  use,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  .American  Institute 
of  Laundering.  I'he  oil  treatment 
eliminates  linting  and  lint  dust. 
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YOVR  STORE  POSTER  iV  FVLL  COLORt 
Tki$  NationMl  Poaturm  ihmm*  p«sl«r 

it  avmtabtm  to  rmUUimra.  fmll  one^ak^et 
ai%m  in  brilUant  full  color,  DramattMoa 
ikm  buair  intoroat  of  all  acomon  in  koaltk, 
graeo  and  body  o0ieioney.  Feature  thU 
potter  in  window  and  interior  ditplay^ 
to  aaaoeiato  Poaturo  R’eek  aetii'itiea  in 
your  community  diroctly  with  your  atoro. 


MAY  Stoll 

More  important  than  ever 
in  this  year  of  challenging 
customer  relationships 


IIT  Ott*  IXPIIT  CtMr  TKtlNED  FITTEIS  SH«W 

YOU  HOW  *  sorroiT  wiu  hup  you 


oyyvp 


annual 

NATIONAL 


POSTURE  WEEK 


Once  again  National  Posture  Week  through  a 
varied  and  effective  program  of  activities  reach¬ 
ing  millions  of  consumers  in  thousands  of  com¬ 
munities  will  focus  attention  on  Good  Posture  as 
an  important  aid  to  Good  Health  and  Good  Ap¬ 
pearance.  Influential  medical,  educational,  gov¬ 
ernment  and  public  health  groups  will,  aS  always, 
give  their  solid  support  and  cooperation.  Press 
and  radio  of  the  nation  will  devote  time  and 
space  to  the  promotion  and  coverage  of  country¬ 
wide  and  community  Posture  ^'^eek  ohserv  ances. 


This  is  now  the  signpost  year  at  the  fork  in  the 
merchandising  road.  National  Posture  Week 
inaugurating  its  annual  52-week  program  inev¬ 
itably  guides  and  intensifies  consumer  demand 
for  ethical  products.  Soon  “quotas”  will  mean* 
volume  goals  instead  of  “allotments.”  This  year 
more  than  ever  National  Posture  Week  can 
play  a  sound  and  effective  role  in  your  public 
relations  plan. 

Schedule  your 
event  now! 


S.  H,  CAMP  AND  COMPANY  •  Jackson,  Michigan 

World’s  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Scientific  Supports 
Offices  in  New  York  *  Chicago  *  Windsor,  Ontario  •  London,  England 
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This  seems  to  alxtut  complete  the 
imposing  list  ol  postwar  wonders 
that  the  commert  iai  laundry  will  he 
etpiipped  to  perlorm.  liy  using  oth¬ 
er  methods  alreatly  tleteloped  the 
power  laundrv  will  he  able  to  make 
wearing  apparel  and  lumie  textiles 
llame-proot,  moth-piool,  water-re- 
pellant  and  inildew-prtMtf. 

Education  Plus  Glamor 

A  sales  training  sound-film  in  lull 
color  was  presented  last  month  hy 
Hurlington  Mills.  Entitled  "I'o- 
morrow  Alwavs  (annes”,  it  lias  good 
story  interest  to  keep  the  attention, 
and  is  tpiite  glamorous  enough  to 
have  come  straight  Irom  Hollyw<x»d. 
rile  theme  is  the  wide  and  diversi¬ 
fied  range  ol  Bur-.Mil  iahrics  and  the 
value  ol  the  trademark  as  a  huving 
guide  lor  the  customer.  Special  \er- 
sions  ol  the  lihn  ha\e  been  produced 
by  certain  manulacturers  to  leatnre 
their  own  brands  ol  lingerie, 
pajamas  and  sportswear. 


.-I  giant  replica  of  the  Pan-American  ('.Upper  ivas  used  as  background  for  a  travel 
fashion  shoiv  presented  recently  hy  />.  H.  Holmes  Co.  at  the  Hotel  RooseTvelt  in 
\eiv  Orleans.  Title  of  the  shmv  teas  “Your  Pan-.American  Clipper  Trip  ivith 
McCall's  Flight  Light  IVardrobe."  The  plane  was  set  up  at  the  rear  of  the  stage. 
-Models  came  from  the  side  of  the  stage,  went  down  the  runway,  then  returned 
to  the  stage  and  entered  the  plane.  Holmes  used  full  page  ads  and  a  hank  of 
ivindows  to  publicize  the  shoiv  and  to  promote  piece  goods  and  patterns.  A  model 
of  the  Clipper  was  shownsfn  the  center  of  one  windoiv. 

\ice  a  Iruitlul  source  ol  ideas.  It 
is.  essentially,  a  simple  variation  on 
the  practice  ol  cooperative  research 
which  the  Division's  Board  ol  Ad- 
\  isors  hopes  to  stimulate  among  the 
membership. 

Non-Visual  Training 

rile  Personnel  Ciroup,  NR1)(;.\, 
is  conducting  a  survey  among  its 
members  to  obtain  their  opinion  of 
the  potential  value  ol  turn  table 
sound  recordings  when  used  by 
themselves  as  a  training  device.  1  he 
(iroup  wants  to  ascertain  whether 
sound  recordings  without  a  visual 
element  involved  would  be  elfective. 
particularly  front  the  standpoint  ol 
holding  the  emplovee’s  attention. 


story  ol  the  best  department  in  the 
store,  lonns  and  manuals'  used,  spe- 
(ial  customer  services,  recent  and 
current  modernisation,  institution¬ 
al  advertising  and  conmnmit\  proj¬ 
ects.  any  unusual  entploxee  facili¬ 
ties.  rwenty-live  or  ;i()  stores  will 
be  rc-cpiested  to  start  the  projec  t  ctfl 
this  yeai  l)\  tctinributing  scrap- 
books,  and  more  will  be  added  in 
each  siicceeding  veai.  In  this  wa\, 
the  service  will  lie  kept  up-to-date. 
Leonard  .Mongeon.  manager  ol  the 
Dixision,  believes  that  membeis 
will  find  the  scrapltook  lending  ser- 


Smollur  Storu  Scrapbooks 

One  ol  several  new  projec  ts  now 
Ireing  hatched  by  the  Smaller  Stores 
Division  is  a  scraplxrok  lending  ser¬ 
vice.  Members  ol  the  Dixision  are 
Ix-ing  asked  to  coni|>ile  the  stories 
ol  their  stores  in  |x>rtlolic)  lorin  and 
file  them  at  .\ssc)ciation  heaclcpiar- 
ters.  While  they  are  to  select  prettx 
nearly  any  iidormation  thex  think 
xvould  be  interesting  to  ielloxv  ntein- 
beis  ol  the  .Xssociation.  thex  are  lie- 
ing  askc“d  especiallv  to  include:  the 


Lionel's  Latest 

(Children  and  all  other  miniature 
railroad  enthusiasts  xvill  haxe  elec¬ 
tronic  controls  to  plax  xvith  when 
next  Cdn  istmas  comes  around.  Last 
month’s  Tox  Fair  in  New  York  saxv 
the  introduction  ol  Lionel  trains  op¬ 
erated  by  a  transmitter  and  receixei 
which  are  activated  by  the  radiation 
ol  medium  radio  liecpiency  xvaves. 

FNplaining  this  nexv  era  improxe- 
ment,  J.  Lionel  Cowen,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors,  said: 

“  I'xvo  leads  from  the  regular  toy 
transformer  are  connected  to  the 
transmitter,  and  from  the  transmit¬ 
ter  two  xvires  lead  to  the  track.  These 
are  all  the  xvire  connections  neces¬ 
sary.  The  power  transformer  sup- 


Hats  can  sell  cosmetics.  .Miniatures  of  the  season's  newest  top-pieces  were  dis¬ 
played  on  Easter  Sunday  in  the  Dermetics  window  in  Rockefeller  Center,  Seiv 
York.  Each  hat  was  perched  on  a  bottle  of  cosmetic  oils,  and  the  display  sign  read: 
“Keep  a  Dermetics  complexion  under  your  Easter  bonnet!” 
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Quality  Wins  Friends  .  .  . 

That  is  why  it  is  easy  to  sell  knitted  and  woven  apparel  made 
of  “Durene”  —  the  multi-ply,  mercerized,  combed  cotton 
yarn  that  has  the  quality,  beauty,  w’ear  and  washability  that 
women  want. 

The  name  “Durene”  is  licensed  for  use  only  on  merchandise 
of  good  quality  and  workmanship.  Quality  wins  friends  for 

REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 

DURENE  association  of  AMERICA.  122  EAST  42  STREET.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y, 

ABERFOYLE  MANl'FACTfRINC  COMPANY  DIXIE  MERCERIZING  COMPANY  SOUTHERN  MERCERIZING  COMPANY 

AMERICAN  THREAD  COMPANY,  HAMPTON  YARN  DIVISION  CLARENCE  L.  MEYERS  &  COMPANY  SPINNERS  PROCESSING  COMPANY 

AMERICAN  YARN  AND  PROCESSING  COMPANY  SELLERS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER  COMPANY 
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Dennison’s  Presa-ply  LMhels  are  on 
the  market  again.  They  stick,  without 
moistening,  to  the  smooth,  rum-porous 
surfaces  that  are  usually  diffUult  to 
label,  and  can  he  peeled  off  with  the 
thumbnail — wo  soaking  required. 

plies  the  energy  for  the  hKoinotive 
engine,  etc.  I'he  transmitter  gener¬ 
ates  medium  radio  frequency  waves 
which  are  superimposed  onto  the 
existing  power-carrying  leads,  rite 
transmitter  contains  only  one  stand¬ 
ard  radio  vacuum  tube.  I'lie  life  ex- 
fjectancy  of  the  tulx?  is  as  long  as  the 
tube  of  any  g(K)d  radio  set.  Upon 
pushing  one  of  the  ten  buttons  on 
the  panel  of  the  transmitter,  a  pre¬ 
selected  frequency  impulse  is  gen¬ 
erated  and  passes  over  the  power 
leads  to  the  track.  The  push  but¬ 
tons  are  molded  in  various  different 
brilliant  colors,  corresponding  to  a 
similar  hued  marker  on  the  car.  1  he 
transmitter  is  housed  in  a  small 
chromium  plated  cabinet.  It  plugs 
into  an  ordinary  wall  outlet  socket. 
.\  miniature  receiver  is  incor|>orated 
in  each  car  of  the  train,  pre-tuned  to 
one  of  the  ten  frequencies  radiated 
from  the  transmitter. 

“The  function  of  the  universal  or 
electronic  control  is  to  make  two  or 
more  trains  go  forward  or  reverse, 
independent  of  each  other,  to 
whistle,  to  uncouple  the  cars  or  to 
operate  any  of  the  mechanisms  of 
the  animated  cars.  Before  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  electronic  control,  the 
operator  of  the  trains  could  only 
|>erform  these  functions  on  special 
rails,  at  pre-selected  places  on  the 
track.” 

Present  trains  will  not  be  made 
obsolete  by  the  new  electronic  fea¬ 
ture.  Provision  has  been  made  to 


have  Lionel  service  stations  recon¬ 
vert  the  models  at  nominal  cost. 

V«t«ran  Training 

\  laboratory  store  created  for  the 
purpose  of  training  veterans  in  all 
phases  of  retailing  was  opened  by 
.Vbxlell’s  in  New  York  last  month. 
Known  as  the  Modell  Veteran 
Training  Uenier,  the  store  special¬ 
ises  in  the  sale  of  war  surplus  goods 
and  is  stalled  bv  ten  veterans,  all  of 
whom  plan  to  open  their  own  stores 
alter  the  completion  of  six  months 
of  training. 

While  the  Modell  project  is  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  as  any  other  on-the- 
job  training  program  approved  by 
the  V’eterans  .\dministration,  the 
fact  that  the  staff  is  composed  ex- 
t  lusively  of  veterans  has  matle  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  gear  the  whole  operation  to 
their  training  needs.  I  he  trainees 
are  responsible  for  all  sales  made  in 
the  store,  and  the  sales  training  thus 
actjuired  is  augmented  by  periods 
of  instruction  in  merchandising,  in¬ 
ventory  control,  display,  selection  of 
store  sites,  buying  and  advertising. 
In  addition  a  series  of  night  lectures 
is  Iteing  conducted  at  the  Center  bv 
recognized  experts  from  the  selling 
and  merchandising  professions.  The 
night  lectures  are  open  to  all  vete¬ 
rans  desiring  to  attend  them. 


N«w  Reynolds  Wondor 

Four  years  without  refilling  is  the 
guarantee  offered  by  the  Reynolds 


Toy  Fair  visitor  has  a  go  at  the  Lionel 
electronic  controls  board. 


Slogan  for  Father's  Day,  June  16  this 
year,  is  “Honor  Our  Veterans;  Give 
Thanks  This  Father’s  Day.”  Natioruil 
Father’s  Day  Committee  says  the  best 
way  stores  can  tie  in  ivith  the  occasion 
is  to  sai>e  their  scarce  merchandise  for 
veterans,  and  advertise  to  that  effect. 


International  Pen  Co.  for  the  new 
“fOO”  pen  that  company  will  offer 
to  the  public  the  latter  part  of  this 
month.  Members  of  the  press  and 
retail  store  executives  were  given 
an  atlvance  showing  of  the  new  pen 
at  an  exhibit  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria, 
.New  York,  which  included  scientific 
displays  of  the  pen’s  precision  fea¬ 
tures.  rite  four  year  ink  supply 
guarantee  is  double  that  made  by 
the  company  for  its  original  pen  in- 
troducetl  last  year. 

The  companv,  according  to 
Franklin  Lamb,  president  of  the 
Reynolds  Company,  has  taken  ad¬ 
vance  orders  for  approximately 
$.H,00(),()00,  including  one  from  Gim- 
bel  Brothers  for  1 00, 000  pens.  Dis¬ 
cussing  the  development  of  the  pen, 
Mr.  Lamb  said  that  “exhaustive 
tests  were  conducted  on  300  fluids 
before  our  research  men  succeeded 
in  their  goal  to  adapt  extremely  high 
quality  printing  inks  for  use  in  a 
precision-manufactured  writing  in¬ 
strument.  This  has  resulted  in  in¬ 
creased  legibilitv,  smoother  writing 
and  easier  flow.” 

File  structural  changes  in  the  new 
pen  include  a  retractable  cap  whit  h 
slides  over  the  precision  ball  bearing 
when  the  pen  is  not  in  use— inter¬ 
changeable  tops,  making  the  pen 
convertible  into  models  for  both 
men  and  women.  This  chamres  tlie 
(Conliuurd  on  page  52) 
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Can  you  afford 

identification 
for  your  fabrics? 


All  of  you  . . .  grey  goods  mills,  converters,  and  garment  manufacturers  ..  .  ore  interested  in  brand¬ 
ing  your  fabrics— winning  consumer  recognition.  That's  todoy's  big  trend. 

There  ore  two  ways  of  doing  the  job.  First,  you  con  buy  impressive  advertising  space  in 
consumer  magazines  and  promote  your  fobric  bronds.  Thot's  good,  but  expensive! 

Secortd,  you  con  cooperote  with  the  NARCO*  QUALITY  CONTROL  PLAN.  You  submit  your 
Norco  royon  fabrics  for  certification.  They  ore  then  tested  by  the  U.  S.  Testing  Co.  for: 


■k  SHRINKAGt 
■k  COLOR  FA5TNIS5 
★  riNSfU  STRiNGTH 


k  SIAM  SLIPRAGt 
k  CONSTRUCTION 
k  YARN  UNIFORMITY 


If  found  acceptable,  the  fobrics  ore  certified  and  oworded  the  Testing  Company's  Seal  of  Quality, 
o  nationally  recognized  buying  guide.  Official  lobels  and  hang-togs  . . .  telling  the  Quality  Control 
story  and  featuring  the  Seal  of  Quality  .  .  .  carry  your  fobric  brand  identifKOtion  right  through 
to  the  consumer  For  this  foctuol  identification  is  so  important  os  o  selling  aid,  that  progressive 
retailers  make  a  special  feature  of  it. 

This  second  method  of  achieving  fabric  brand  identification  is  also  good  .  .  .  but  it  doesn't 
cost  you  a  cent! 
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Our  Cities  are  Suffering 
from  Poor  Circulation 


Mr.  Liinilberj^  is  president  «>) 
the  pubik  iraiisit  sssiein  in 
Oakland.  This  artkle  etbois 
his  own  interests  as  a  pnbht 


By  Alfred  J.  Lundberg 
President,  Key  System,  Oakland,  Calif. 


transit  o|>erator.  But  it  also 
makes  extellent  sense  frtnn  the 
\iewpoint  of  every  (itv-l<Mated 


IN  chousing  a  title  tor  this  article 
tor  I'he  Bl'Lletin  you  will  note 
that  I  have  used  an  analogy  with 
disease.  I  am  impressed  by  the  tact 
that  certain  difhculties  from  which 
our  cities  are  suffering  are  compar¬ 
able  in  many  ways  to  a  disease  affect¬ 
ing  the  human  body. 

In  the  first  place,  diseases  often 
have  symptoms  which  are  annoying 
to  the  patient.  I  am  sure  that  we  are 
all  aware  of  the  annoying  symptoms 
of  poor  circulation  in  our  cities. 
They  are  brought  to  our  attention 
daily  in  the  form  of  traffic  con¬ 
gestion  and  delays;  great  delays  in 
getting  about  whether  by  private  au¬ 
tomobile,  by  public  transit,  or  even 
on  foot;  costly  delays  in  the  delivery 
of  merchandise  of  all  kinds;  and  a 
tremendous  cost  in  both  life  and 
money  arising  from  the  all  too  fre¬ 
quent  traffic  accidents. 

In  the  second  place,  many  diseases 
cause  an  impairment  of  parts  of  the 
body.  The  same  thing  is  happening 
in  our  cities,  where  in  many  cases 
the  relative  proportion  of  business 
done  in  central  business  districts  is 
declining;  property  values  in  this 
most  necessary  high  tax  basf  area 
are  declining;  and  decentralization 
—or  more  literally,  explosion— is  oc¬ 
curring  both  with  respect  to  busi¬ 
ness  and  residences.  This  in  turn  is 
in  part  responsible  for  the  growth 
of  blighted  areas  which  offer  a  diffi¬ 
cult  problem  in  most  cities. 

In  the  third  place,  many  diseases 
are  caused  by  the  introduction  into 
the  body  of  germs.  The  p)oor  circu¬ 
lation  from  which  our  cities  are  suf¬ 
fering  has  been  caused  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  millions  of  automobiles. 
Just  prior  to  the  war  some  29  mil¬ 
lion  pleasure  type  automobiles,  to 
say  nothing  of  commercial  vehicles, 
were  in  use  in  the  United  States. 
Our  cities  were  never  designed  for 
such  a  means  of  getting  about,  and 
it  has  been  and  is  working  very 
badly. 

Here  the  analogy  ends,  however, 
for  anxious  though  we  are  to  get 
rid  of  germs  from  the  human  sys¬ 


tem,  no  one  wants  to  get  rid  of  auto¬ 
mobiles.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  all 
l<K)king  forward  to  more  and  better 
and  cheaper  automobiles  in  the 
postwar  period.  This  is  what  makes 
it  doubly  important  that  a  remedy 
for  the  disease  of  p<K)r  circulation 
be  applied  as  soon  as  possible.  What 
is  such  a  remedy? 

It  is  a  remedy  having  three  in¬ 
gredients.  each  of  which  must  be 
used  in  the  proper  proportion,  and 
no  one  of  which  by  itself  will  do  the 
trick. 

.\utomobiles  first  commenced  to 
l)e  introduced  in  large  numbers 
about  1925.  They  had  of  course  ex¬ 
isted  earlier,  but  it  was  about  that 
time  that  mass  production  and 
cheap  prices  made  possible  their  use 
on  a  large  scale.  During  all  the 
years  from  this  time  down  to  the 
opening  of  the  World  War,  there 
had  been  a  constant  series  of  street 
widenings,  street  openings,  road 
building,  and  similar  ventures,  the 
aggregate  cost  of  which  has  no  doubt 
run  to  tremendous  figures. 

Moving  No  Remedy 

Despite  this  long  continued  pro¬ 
gram  the  disease  of  poor  circulation 
appeared  to  progress;  conditions  l)e- 
came  worse  instead  of  better.  Many 
a  merchant  tried  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  by  moving  out  of  the  congested 
area.  In  a  short  time,  however,  the 
congestion  in  the  new  location  was 
as  great  as  it  was  in  the  old.  Thus, 
street  building  and  road  building 
considered  by  itself  did  not  help 
matters  to  nearly  the  extent  that  it 
had  been  hoped. 

During  the  war,  because  of  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  continuing  this  great 
construction  program,  city  planners 
had  time  to  gather  together  some  of 
the  facts  of  life  with  respect  to  con¬ 
ditions  in  our  cities;  and  I  think  it 
is  a  fair  statement  to  say  that  at  the 
present  time,  in  planning  circles,  it 
is  generally  realized  that  the  remedy 
for  poor  circulation  in  cities  must 
consist  of  the  three-ingredient  medi¬ 
cine  I  propose  to  discuss. 


business,  and  especiallv  of  the 

store,  whose  verv  life  de{>en(is 

on  accessibilitv  to  shoppers. 

The  first  ingredient  is  the  same 
one  that  was  used  before,  namely, 
street  building  and  road  building, 
and  it  must  of  course  be  expanded 
and  there  must  be  added  freeways 
and  parkways.  This  alone,  however, 
is  not  enough.  One  reason  why  it  is 
not  enough  is  the  extremely  low 
efficiency  of  the  automobile  in  terms 
of  street  space  as  a  means  of  carry¬ 
ing  people.  Sometimes  we  forget 
that  the  object  is  to  move  people; 
not  to  move  vehicles. 

Private  Car  Capacity 

Traffic  counts  taken  at  various 
times  in  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  disclose  a  remarkable  statistical 
constant,  which  is  that  automobiles 
carry  on  the  average  1 .7  persons  per 
automobile.  You  have  never  seen 
an  automobile  going  down  the  street 
with  1.7  persons  riding  in  it,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  a  fact  that  if  you  count 
all  the  automobiles  passing  a  given 
jjoint  in  say  a  twenty-four  hour  peri¬ 
od,  and  count  the  number  of  persons 
riding  in  them  and  divide  one  by 
the  other,  the  answer  will  always 
come  out  1.7.  There  may  be  a  vari¬ 
ation  in  the  second  decimal  but  the 
•  first  two  figures— remarkable  though 
it  seems— are  1.7  no  matter  where  or 
when  you  count  them. 

Now  it  is  also  found  that  a  lane 
can  move  about  1500  automobiles 
an  hour,  so  that  at  the  rate  of  1.7 
passengers  per  automobile  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  a  lane  of  highway  in  terms 
of  persons  transported  is  of  the  order 
of  2600  persons  per  hour.  Now 
when  one  bears  in  mind  that  in 
.\merican  cities,  despite  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  electric  lights,  it  is  still  the 
persistent  custom  of  everyone  to 
wish  to  work  in  the  daytime  only, 
so  that  everyone  goes  to  work  at  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  time  in  the 
morning  and  wishes  to  go  home  at 
approximately  the  same  time  in  the 
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JL'ST  rUBIJSIIKI) 

Free  to  retail  executives 


. . .  the  Story  of  the 
photographic  system 
that  made  salescheck 
billing  possible  . . . 
RECORDAK 


IF  you’re  interested  in  improv¬ 
ing  your  store’s  colle(*tion  ser¬ 
vice  and  in  cutting  costs,  you’re 
probably  interested  in  salescbeck 
billing . . . 

U  ith  it.  you  can  distribute  more 
evenly  the  work  of  act’ounts  re¬ 
ceivable  and  cashier  departments 
. . .  handle  collections  w  ith  greater 
speed. 

If  you’re  intercste<l  in  improving 
your  adjustment  service,  you’re 


also  probably  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  salescheck  billing. 

With  it,  you  can  reduce  adjust¬ 
ments  drastkally.  And  to  help 
handle  such  complaints  as  do 
come  in,  you  can  give  clerks 
what  they  need:  a  complete 
"fingertip  file”  of  sales  checks. 

-And  if  you’re  this  much  con- 
cemetl  about  salescheck  billing, 
you  certainly  want  to  read  the 
new,  free  book  about  Recordak 
— the  photographic  system  that 


made  this  modem  type  of  billing 
possible.  Write  for  it.  Recmrdak 
Corporation,  Subsidiary  of 
Flastman  Kodak  Company,  350 
Vladison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


/■  • 
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WvUwUvinginPorttinouth 

B«cau«*..., 

PerHmouth  It  Such  a 
.  Friandly  Crty 
And.... 

Portsmouth  Has  So'  Many 
Fiita  Noighbort 
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evening,  it  can  be  easily  seen  how 
inadequate  is  the  average  street  pat¬ 
tern  in  a  large  city.  Twenty-six  hun¬ 
dred  persons  per  lane  per  hour  is 
too  low  a  hgure  to  take  care  of  the 
desiretl  number  without  great  de¬ 
lays. 

In  comparison  with  this  figure, 
note  the  startlingly  higher  efficiency 
of  public  transit  vehicles.  In  track¬ 
less  trolley  coaches  or  buses,  9(M)0 
persons  can  move  per  hour  per  lane; 
in  street  cars,  12,(M)0;  and  in  multi¬ 
ple-unit  trains,  up  to  40,(KM)  jXTsons 
per  lane  per  hour. 

When  we  shall  have  provided 
more  and  better  streets  and  freeways 
we  shall  of  course  have  facilitated 
the  movement  of  vehicles.  That 
step,  however,  taken  by  itself  will  be 
of  little  value  unless  a  second  in¬ 
gredient  is  used  in  our  medicine, 
and  that  is  the  creation  of  off-street 
parking  space.  In  the  average  city 
there  are  three  kinds  of  traffic  mov¬ 
ing.  One  type  is  traffic  coming  from 
without  the  city,  passing  through 


the  city  and  desiring  to  go  bevond. 

I  here  no  particular  parking  prob¬ 
lem  is  involved. 

-A  second  type  is  traffic  originat¬ 
ing  in  the  outlying  parts  of  the  city, 
passing  through  the  tentral  part  of 
the  city  but  destined  for  another 
outlying  part  of  the  city.  Here  again 
no  particular  parking  problem  is 
involved. 

But  unfortunately  the  largest  vol¬ 
ume  of  traffic  is  traffic  moving  from 
the  outlying  areas  and  residence  dis¬ 
tricts  to  the  heart  of  the  city,  and 
(onsisting  of  persons  desiring  to  stay 
in  the  heart  of  the  city  to  do  business 
or  to  shop.  That  creates  the  parking 
problem. 

On  the  average  it  requires  200  U) 
210  square  feet  of  space  to  park  an 
automobile.  It  is  estimated  that  if 
all  persons  working  in  a  store  or 
office  building  were  to  t  ome  to  work 
by  automobile— at  the  standard  ratio 
of  1.7  per  car— it  woidd  be  necessary 
to  allow  a  parking  area  etjual  in  ex¬ 
tent  to  the  floor  area  of  tlfe  store  or 


building  in  which  they  work.  Olivi- 
ously  that  would  not  be  enough  be¬ 
cause  one  would  have  to  allow  at 
least  as  much  again  to  park  the  tars 
of  those  who  came  to  do  business  or 
to  shop,  that  is,  if  all  were  to  come 
by  private  automobile.  That  would 
mean  that  if  a  city  had  a  one  story 
height  limit,  one  would  still  need 
to  allow  perhaps  three-fourths  of 
each  city  block  for  parking  area. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is. 
not  feasible  to  build  garages  like 
tall  office  buildings.  The  ramps  and 
elevators  take  too  much  space  and 
the  operation  is  too  slow  and  too 
costly.  I'wo  or  three  levels  are  about 
the  practical  limit  for  fast,  economic 
operation,  and  iti  fact  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  parking  area  is  just  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth  with  proper  pave¬ 
ment.  In  a  city  with  a  one  storv 
height  limit  and  with  three-founhs 
of  each  block  left  in  that  for  park¬ 
ing,  we  would  have  lost  the  chief 
advantage  which  historically  gave 
rise  to  cities,  namely,  the  advantage 


The  latest  in  the  institutional  ad  series  run  by  Atlas  Fashions  (Portsmouth,  Ohio)  under  the  title  “IVe  Like  Living  in 
Portsmouth”  offers  the  reason  that  “Portsmouth  has  so  many  fine  neighbors.”  The  double  page  spread  is  a  map  of  the 
Portsmouth  trading  area,  showing  the  neighboring  towns  and  noting  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  each  section, 
whether  that  be  its  manufacturing  activity,  its  hunting  and  fishing  facilities,  its  airport,  or  its  railroad  termirml. 
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The  office  of  the  Atlantic  Refining  Company.  Philadelphia,  pictured 
above,  is  typicol  of  thousonds  of  offices  thot  depend  on  Burroughs 
machines  for  fast,  accurate  hondling  of  oil  types  of  accounting  work. 
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of  being  able  to  have  close  contact 
with  others,  whether  in  other  busi¬ 
nesses  or  in  one’s  own  business.  In 
such  a  flat  city,  to  meet  with  a  fellow 
businessman  would  require  that  one 
got  into  one  s  automobile  and  drove 
a  long  distance  to  his  place  of  busi¬ 
ness,  past  all  those  enormous  park¬ 
ing  areas. 

1  think  it  obvious  from  this  dis¬ 
cussion  that  it  will  never  be  possi¬ 
ble— at  least  in  cities  of  the  present 
pattern— to  provide  sufficient  park¬ 
ing  space  for  all  the  automobiles 
that  would  have  to  be  parked  if 
everyone  were  to  ride  in  automo¬ 
biles. 

This  leads  obviously  to  the  third 
ingredient  of  the  medicine,  which  is 
more  and  better  public  transit  and 
increased  use  of  public  transit.  As 
I  have  already  pointed  out,  transit 
vehicles  are  extremely  efficient  users 
of  street  space  in  terms  of  persons 
trans]x>rted  per  lane  per  hour. 
-Moreover,  they  do  not  have  to  be 
parked  like  the  automobile. 

If,  therefore,  we  could  use  these 
three  ingredients  in  proper  balance 
I  am  convinced  that  we  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  solving  the  disease 
of  poor  circulation  and  toward  pre¬ 
serving  property  values,  retarding 
decentralization,  and  eliminating 
the  many  wastes  and  lost  motions 
from  which  we  now  suffer. 

Roads  and  freeway  s  considered  by 
themselves  without  parking  areas 
in  proper  balance  will  still  not  solve 
the  problem.  Parking  areas  consid¬ 
ered  by  themselves  w'ithout  conven¬ 
ient  means  of  access  will  of  course 
not  solve  the  problem.  Public  tran¬ 
sit  considered  by  itself  could  solve 
the  problem  but  no  one  wishes  to 
bring  about  such  a  situation.  There¬ 
fore,  the  object  toward  which  we 
should  strive  is  a  balance  between 
the  creation  of  roads  and  freew’ays, 
the  creation  of  parking  space,  and 
the  improvement  and  increased  use 
of  public  transit. 

There  is  a  tremendous  public 
stake  in  more  and  lietter  use  of  pub¬ 
lic  transit.  When  one  bear  in  mind 
that  trackless  trolleys  or  buses  in  a 
lane  can  carry  9000  persons  in  an 
hour,  and  the  automobile  only  2600, 
it  becomes  obvious  how  the  total 
cost  of  necessary  improvements  can 
be  reduced  by  bringing  the  use  of 
public  transit  into  proper  balance 
with  the  other  improvements  pro¬ 
grams. 


Color  Advertising  in  Newspapers 

(Continued  from  page  20) 


for  three  colors  and  black  about  40 
per  cent  above  the  black  and  white 
rate. 

In  the  type  of  advertising  which 
the  Salt  Lake  papers  carry— usually 
featuring  a  large  photograph— the 
store  needs,  the  paper  reports,  only 
the  services  of  a  good  photographer, 
who  understands  and  appreciates 
the  value  in  lights  and  shadows,  and 
a  good  engraver.  The  paper  has  also 
found  that  in  its  experience  the 
sjjeed  of  the  color  press  should  lx.* 
about  50  per  cent  less  than  that  of 
its  regular  equipment  if  best  residts 
are  to  be  attained. 

Other  papers  which  anticipate  the 
growth  of  color  advertising  in  the 
immediate  future  are  the  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register  &  Tribune 
whose  advertising  manager,  Forrest 
R.  Geneva,  says:  “I  personally  think 
retail  color  advertising  is  in  for  a 
tremendous  growth,  that  it  is  tre¬ 
mendously  effective  in  producing  a 
much  larger  volume  of  sales  than 
can  be  expected  from  the  use  of 
black  and  white  advertising  only, 
and  we’re  setting  our  sights  to  be 
able  to  serve  our  retail  advertisers 
unrestrictedly  as  soon  as  the  equip¬ 
ment  w’hich  we  have  ordered  is  pro¬ 
cured.” 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
one-two-three-four  pattern  which  an 
advertiser  or  a  newspaper  can  fol¬ 
low  and  by  so  doing  insure  against 
failure  in  the  use  of  color  advertis¬ 
ing.  certain  signposts  to  better  re¬ 


sults  can  be  seen  in  the  experiences 
of  those  who  are  using  color  texlay. 

They  read  as  follows:  Indifference 
on  the  part  of  any  one  of  the  per¬ 
sons  involved  in  the  job  is  taboo  fw 
a  sincere  interest  in  the  use  of  color, 
determination  to  keep  striving  for 
better  results  and  a  general  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  the  medium  are  essential. 
Color  advertising  must  be  looked 
upon  as  a  promotional  tool  apart 
from  black  and  white  advertising, 
and  its  art  work  must  be  treated  ac¬ 
cordingly.  It  is  unwise  to  view  color 
as  such  as  a  panacea  for  ailing  adver¬ 
tising,  _  for  while  color  will  make 
basically  good  advertising  more  at¬ 
tractive  and  potentially  more  pro¬ 
ductive,  it  will  also  accentuate  the 
faults  for  poor  advertising.  Color 
work  demands  careful  work.  Its  dol¬ 
lar  cost  is  higher  than  that  of  black 
and  white,  but  if  color  is  used  effec¬ 
tively,  as  it  can  be  and  is,  its  cost 
in  relation  to  sales  produced  need 
not  be  higher  and  often  is  lower.  Its 
reader  appeal  has  been  proved  re¬ 
peatedly. 

■Already  doing  a  successful  adver¬ 
tising  job  in  many  of  the  country’s 
daily  newspapers,  color  advertising 
is  a  potentially  lucrative  tool  for 
retailers  in  every  community,  but  it 
demands  more  effort  than  black 
and  white  does  on  the  part  of  both 
newspaper  and  retailer  and,  as  well, 
a  high  degree  of  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  them. 


This  One  World  Is  Everybody’s  Business 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


larilis,  trade  barriers  by  which  this 
policy  could  be  neutralized. 

However,  if  Russia  feels  that  this 
country  is  not  trustful  of  her,  and  if 
at  the  council  tables  of  the  states¬ 
men  of  the  world,  all  parties  do  not 
lay  their  cards  on  the  table,  face  up, 
and  have  confidence  in  each  other, 
complications  are  bound  to  devel¬ 
op,  and  business  and  industry  will 
stagnate  throughout  the  world,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  lack  of  an  adequate 
outlet  for  production.  Such  a  situ¬ 
ation  could  lead  only  to  inflation 
and  repudiation  of  the  national 


debt,  through  the  deterioration  of 
the  currency,  not  only  in  America 
but  in  all  other  nations.  Public 
spending  on  the  part  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  would  follow,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  prevent  wide- 
scale  unemployment,  w’hich  w’ould 
necessarily  go  along  with  the  sti¬ 
fling  of  international  trade. 

A  successful  economic  transition 
for  America  will  not  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  isolation,  any  more  than 
America’s  peace  can  be  permanently 
secured  without  peace  in  the  whole 
world. 
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OF 

SPECIAL 

INTEREST 

TO 

RETAILERS 


WHY? 

Because  The  Times  is  authorttotive.  It  maintains  a  large  staff 
of  experts  in  every  field  . . .  including  the  retail  field.  They  know 
important  sources  of  information  and  keep  in  touch  with  all 
developments,  new  ideas  and  changes. 


Because  The  Times  is  complete.  Its  news  is  gathered  from 
markets  all  over  the  world. 


Because  The  Times  is  timely.  Changes  in  business  trends  often 
develop  within  twenty-four  hours.  The  Times  news  is  up-to-date. 

Because  The  Times  is  accurate.  Careful  news  reporting  and 
reliable  figures  are  a  "must"  for  businessmen.  They  know  they 
can  depend  on  The  Times. 

If  you  are  not  already  a  regular  New  York  Times  reader,  these 
are  reasons  why  you  should  become  one. 


She  ijork  Sime^i 

All  THF  news  THATS  EiT  to  PRINI 
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Atmosphere  in  Travel  Wear  Displays 

By  Ernest  A.  Dench 


Opinions  of  an  unprofessional 
observer  as  to  how  some  store 
windows  fail.  This  is  consumer 
reaction,  more  analytical  than 
the  average,  and  worth  noting. 

RESUL  I  FUL  window  displays 
are  those  which  bring  the 
atmosphere  of  the  locale  or 
ilie  event  to  the  potential  traveler. 
I'he  trouble  with  atmosphere  is 
that  it  seems  so  simple  to  arrange— 
just  a  few  leaves,  just  some  beach 
sand,  and  so  forth.  I'liis  simplicity 
is  its  undoing.  'Fhere  is  natural 
enthusiasm  to  create  artistic  effects 
with  easy  and  colorful  props.  The 
drawback  is  that  ecjually  important 
aspects  of  the  display  and  its  ob¬ 
jective  tend  to  be  overlooked. 

I'ravel  display  atmosphere  at  its 
l)est  is  careful  attention  to  detail, 
no  matter  how  trifling.  One  false 
note  may  destroy  the  reality  of  the 
whole  presentation.  It  may  be 
caused  by  any  one  or  more  of  the 
following  things— insufficient,  inap¬ 
propriate  or  too  much  atmosphere, 
or  bad  timing. 

Insufficient  Atmosphere 

It  was  in  late  December,  before 
the  season’s  first  snowfall,  when  we 
observed  a  travel  window*  display 
in  a  northern  city.  Green  grass— 
the  artificial  closely-clipped  kind- 
spread  on  the  fl(M)r  in  even  mats, 
held  a  few  scattered  “Sunny  South" 
ensembles.  This  layout  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  sell  Southern  travel. 

Now,  there  might  have  been  a 
selling  |x>int  to  green  grass  down 
south  if  snow,  ice  and  cold  hatl 
caused  it  to  disappear  up  north, 
lint  the  grass  was  still  green  in  the 
little  park  across  from  the  store 
sponsoring  the  display. 

rhe  urge  to  tra\el  and  experi¬ 
ence  summer  in  winter  could  have 
been  created  by  showing  winter 
vacation  features  exilnswe  to  sub¬ 
tropical  terrain.  Examples:  j)alm 
trees  growing  along  a  beach,  with 
carefree  people  indulging  in  ocean 
sports.  Or,  if  inland  country,  a  cit¬ 
rus  grove  either  in  fruit  or  flower, 
or  fringy  Spanish  moss  dangling 
from  the  limbs  of  live  oaks. 


Let’s  cite  another  display  which 
flopped  because  of  insufficient  at¬ 
mosphere.  'Fhe  best  thing  about  it 
was  the  show  card  captioned: 
“October  Air  in  New  England 
Sparkles  Like  Cdiampagne.’’  The 
retailer  had  something  in  that 
theme,  but  he  failed  to  follow  it 
through.  Fhe  lil)eral  quantities  of 
flaming  red  foliage  on  the  floor  and 
against  the  background,  while  ap- 
j>ropriate  to  the  month,  contrib¬ 
uted  nothing  to  the  dramatization 
of  the  “sparkling  air’’  claim  of  the 
show  card.  Neither  did  the  fall 
travel  wear  on  display. 

What  were  needed  were  a  few 
bottles  of  champagne  surrounding 
the  show  card.  .\ny  local  package 
licjuor  store  woidd  have  gladlv 
loaned  them. 

Too  Much  Atmosphere 

Fhe  old-fashioned  museum  cura¬ 
tor  type  of  mind  belongs  to  the 
person  who  collects  a  number  of 
small  objects  and  groups  them  in 
siraight-uj>-and-down  rows  in  a 
glass  showcase.  Each  object  is  fact- 
fully  labeled. 

We  have  seen  this  type  of  mind 
at  work  in  the  travel  wear  field. 
One  retailer  painstakingly  gathered 
a  number  of  natural  objects  from  a 
picturestpie  region— a  hunk  of  rock, 
a  dried  wild  flower,  a  dab  of  soil,  a 
stuffed  bird,  a  cluster  of  nuts  and 
a  freak  limb  from  a  tree. 

The  collection  was  systematically 
—not  imaginatively— shown  in  the 
window.  It  proved  mildly  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  public.  The  retailer  had 
erred  in  putting  all  his  eggs  in  one 
basket,  for  he  had  the  makings  of 
six  separate  windows  or  six  changes 
for  one  window  at  weekly  intervals. 
Instead  of  that  he  let  the  all-in-one 
exhibit  clutter  up  the  window  lot- 
six  weeks.  .Six  follow-ups  have  the 
edge  over  a  single  reminder  to  a 
travel-conscious  public. 

Let’s,  to  begin  with,  turn  the  at¬ 
mosphere  on  the  soil  specimen. 
Suppose  this  earth  is  red  or  some 
other  pronounced  color,  common 
to  the  distant  locality  but  uncom¬ 
mon  locally.  An  artist’s  palette  on 
an  easel  would  make  the  most  ap¬ 
propriate  sign  combination,  cap¬ 


tioned  something  like  this: 

“  Fhis  .  . .  soil  has  not  been 
painted  or  dyed,  even  if  it 
looks  it.  It’s  natural  to  the 
.  .  .  countryside.” 

Show,  too,  a  tiny  tot  or  two 
(composition  models)  digging  at 
the  bright  earth  covered  window 
floor  with  toy  pail  and  shovel.  It 
will  contribute  human  interest  to 
the  atmosphere  and  help  influence 
the  sale  of  appropriate  juvenile 
clothing  outfits. 

Now  we  come  to  the  second  trim 
of  the  series.  It  is  dedicated  to  the 
native  wild  flower,  only  this  time 
the  sign  is  varied— preferably  a 
woodsy  board,  with  burnt-in  let¬ 
tering: 

“Flourishing  in  the  color¬ 
ful  retl  soil,  this  wild  flow¬ 
er,  the  ...  is  a  deep  yellow, 
and  fills  the  woods  with 
fragrance  in  late  spring,” 

The  red  earth  should  be  retained 
for  the  floor  covering,  with  some  of 
the  flowers  “growing”  in  the  same. 
Artificial  specimens  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  this  purpose:  sturdy  outfits 
of  the  “tweedv”  tyj)e  might  be  fea¬ 
tured  for  country  walks. 

Fhese  two  sample  layouts  out  of 
a  potential  six  will  give  the  retailer 
the  imaginative  treatment  we  are 
trying  to  convey. 

Inappropriate  Atmosphere 
recent  western  travel  visualiza¬ 
tion  consisted  of  a  layer  of  sand  on 
the  floor.  .Several  pots  of  cactus  of 
varying  heights  and  species  were 
embedded  in  the  sand.  The  cactus 
had  the  illusion  of  growing  in  the 
desert,  since  care  was  taken  to  bank 
the  sand  above  the  pot  level.  ’Fhis 
part  of  the  presentation  left  noth¬ 
ing  to  be  desired. 

lint  the  slip-up  was  in  introduc¬ 
ing  a  live  rattlesnake  in  a  runway. 
The  audience  this  exhibit  attracted 
was  dominantly  juveniles  and  men 
in  about  e(|ual  numbers.  However, 
the  women— who  are  the  principal 
travel  influeticers  and  buyers— took 
one  look  at  the  object  in  the  run¬ 
way  and  quickly  turned  away  either 
in  fear  or  disgust. 

The  desert,  like  any  other  un- 
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DESIGNED  FOR  YOU  . . .  AND  YOUR  CUSTOMERS,  TOOl 


•  Pioneered  by  Pepperell,  who  were 
the  very  first  to  box  sheets,  the  new 
Pepperell  Sheet  Box  presents  seven 
genuine  packaging  advantages  that 
will  really  delight  you,  your  sales 
people,  and  your  customers. 

1  Complete  identification:  The 

brand  new  Pepperell  Sheet  Box, 
designed  specially  for  feminine  appeal, 
quickly  identifies  the  famous  name, 
Pepperell  Sheets.  As  a  result,  it  can  be 
immediately  recognized  by  the  18,000,- 
000  readers  of  Pepperell’s  national 
magazine  advertising. 

2  Exclusively  labeled:  The  very  at¬ 
tractive,  highly  styled  label  on  the 
new  Pepperell  Sheet  Box  really  does 
a  selling  jt)b  for  you  ...  by  identifying 
the  exclusive  Pepperell  brand  carried 
by  your  own  store.  It  helps  sell  your 
sheets. 


3  Sealed  merchandise:  Each  box  is 
factory-sealed.  This  provides  you 
with  neat,  compact  merchandise  .  .  . 
prevents  stock  damage  .  .  .  and  gives 
your  customers  clean  sheets  “ready  for 
bed.”  There  are  no  gummed  labels  on 
the  sheets! 

4  Easily  opened  and  resealed: 

The  box  can  be  opened  easily  and 
quickly  if  the  customer  desires  to  in¬ 
spect  the  contents.  Then  it  can  be 
easily  closed  by  means  of  the  clever 
tuck-in  flap.  Sealed  boxes  can  be 
shipped  by  your  store  without  further 
w  rapping,  saving  time  and  labor. 

5  Standard  size:  One  size  box  holds 
all  sizes  of  Pepperell  Sheets.  This 
standard  size  of  the  new  Pepperell 
Sheet  Box  simplifies  your  shipping 
and  stocking  problems  ...  in  ware¬ 
housing  ...  on  store  shelves  ...  in  all 
sheet  displays. 


6  Buy- guide  data:  On  the  bottom 
of  the  new’  Pepperell  Sheet  Box 
you  find  the  famous  Pepperell  Buy- 
Guide.  This  Buy-Guide  provides  in¬ 
formative  labeling  for  the  guidance  of 
sales  clerks  and  customers.  Let  it  really 
go  to  work  for  you! 

/Display  appeal:  Because  the  new 
Pepperell  Sheet  Box  is  striking  in 
appearance  . . .  feminine  in  appeal . . . 
standard  in  size  ...  it  offers  you  really 
new  opportunities  for  mass  displays  in 
window  s,  on  counters,  on  shelves.  Use 
this  display  appeal  to  increase  your 
Pepperell  Sheet  sales! 

We  think  you’ll  agree  to  this  fact! 
The  new  Pepperell  Sheet  Box  is  an 
added  reason  for  your  customers’  pre¬ 
ferring  Pepperell  Sheets.  Pepperell 
Manufacturing  Company,  160  State 
Street,  Boston  2,  Massachusetts. 


NEW  ALitBox 


tamed  region,  has  its  share  of  hor¬ 
rors  or  scares— some  imaginary, 
some  actual.  Yet  there  is  no  sense 
in  parading  negative  features  be¬ 
fore  city-conscious  people.  To  sell 
them  desert  travel,  they  should  be 
shown  the  rosy  side— the  way,  for 
instance,  the  desert  is  studded  with 
exotic  wild  flowers  following  a 
heavy  rainfall.  The  desert  under 
the  magic  glow  of  moonlight  is 
another  surefire  appeal. 

Careful  Timing 

I'he  retailer  has  to  reckon  with 
Dame  Nature— and  she  can  be  a 
fickle  lady  at  times- when  the 
right  climatic  conditions  are  part  of 
the  travel  wear  sale. 

In  one  case,  the  photographic 
blow-ups  of  spectacular  waterfalls 
in  no  way  exaggerated  the  stenic 
claims  of  the  featured  region.  But 
the  pictures  had  been  taken  in 
early  spring,  when  the  waterfalls 
were  at  their  best.  Now,  after  a  dry 
summer,  the  falls  were  mere 
trickles. 

The  retailer  doesn’t  want  to 
make  the  same  error  of  uninten¬ 
tional  misrepresentation  as  the  east¬ 
ern  bus  operator  did  who  was  rout¬ 
ing  flaming  fall  foliage  enthusiasts 
to  the  .Adirondacks  as  late  as  mid- 
OctolxT.  I'he  foliage  had  passed 
its  peak  the  last  week  in  September 
—the  normal  time  for  the  northern 
New  York  region.  His  passengers 
were  angry  and  disillusioned  pas¬ 
sengers.  They  will  be  skeptical  of 
his  future  claims. 


Job  Evaluation 

{Continued  from  page  28) 

description.  Finally  the  analyst 
evaluates  each  job  by  assigning 
degrees  and  point  values  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  established  evaluation 
guide  accepted  by  the  company. 
Approval  of  the  department 
head  is  secured  and  the  job  is 
ready  to  submit  to  top  manage¬ 
ment  for  approval. 

The  selection  of  factors,  degrees 
and  point  values  used  for  weighting 
jobs  may  vary  greatly  in  different 
organizations  according  to  what  is 
considered  important  to  store  oper¬ 
ation  and  compatible  with  store 
philosophy  and  policies.  However, 
the  same  set  ol  factors  may  be  used 
within  one  company  for  the  evalu¬ 
ation  of  all  jobs.  Analysts  and  all 


“/n  retail  stores,  too  much 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
the  selling  cost  percentage  as  a* 
sole  measuring  stick  for  salar¬ 
ies  without  proper  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  physical  require¬ 
ments  of  the  job  iti  relation  to 
sales  achieved. 

“The  antiquated  ‘hit  and 
miss'  methods  of  determining 
rates  of  bay  are  things  of  the 
past.  The  policy  of  paying 
ivages  that  average  as  high  as 
the  prevailing  community  level 
must  noiv  be  supplemented  by 
a  policy  of  maintaining  prop¬ 
er  differentials  betiveen  basic 


rates  within  the  organization. 

“Today  all  management  is 
pinning  its  hopes  of  being  able 
to  meet  the  new-ivage  demands, 
greater  production  cost,  in¬ 
creased  compeition,  on  ihe  in¬ 
creased  efficiency  of  each  em¬ 
ployee.  We  know  note  that  only 
when  an  employee  feels  his 
ivage  is  equitable  and  compar¬ 
able  to  other  rates  paid  in  his 
company,  as  well  as  in  the  in¬ 
dustry,  will  he  reewh  his  maxi¬ 
mum  efficiency."  —  Anne  Van 
Baarn,  Job  Analyst,  addressing 
the  Metropolitan  Controllers’ 
Association,  Neiv  York. 


others  assisting  with  the  evaluation  own  opinions. 

of  a  job  need  a  clear,  concise  under-  After  point  values  and  arithmeti- 
standing  of  the  delinitions  and  iin-  •  cal  totals  are  assigned  to  the  jobs, 
plications  of  the  factor  meanings  job  classes  or  grade  levels  may  be 
and  to  have  an  understanding  of  established  and  the  salary  range  for 
how  to  check  the  accuracy  of  their  each  classification  determined. 


Summer  and  Fall  Market  Prospects 

{Continued  from  page  23) 


the  third  quarter  of  the  year.  Up 
to  the  present  time,  galvanized  ware 
has  been  alloted  to  1911  purchasers 
and  they  have  received  so  small  an 
allotment  that  it  has  been  negligi¬ 
ble.  The  prospects  look  fairly  bright 
for  July,  .\ugust  and  September 
shipment. 

.\luminum  goods  are  now  appear¬ 
ing  on  the  market  from  first  line 
manufacturers,  in  fair  quantity,  and 
the  prospects  arc  fairly  bright  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  manufacturers 
who  have  been  producing  this  mer¬ 
chandise  are  only  jiroducing  a  limit¬ 
ed  number  of  items.  Until  recently, 
the  quality  of  aluminum  goods  has 
been  poor  and  the  prices  high.  How¬ 
ever,  at  this  time  there  is  being 
shown  merchandise  comparable  to 
the  best  old  line  manufacturers,  and 
at  prices  which  are  consistent  with 
old  line  manufacturers’  prices,  with 
additional  sales  features  to  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

Small  electrical  appliances  which 
have  not  tx'en  on  the  market  for 
the  last  four  years  are  now  making 
their  appearance,  and  we  believe 
that  the  stores  will  find  a  fair  supply 
from  old  line  manufacturers  begin¬ 
ning  about  the  middle  of  July. 

Most  of  the  wanted  items  in 
housewares  have  been  scarce.  How¬ 


ever,  there  are  several  lines  which 
have  been  produced  at  prices  w'hich 
are  out  of  season,  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  hard  to  purchase,  because 
old  line  manufacturers  were  not  per¬ 
mitted  any  increases  by  the  OP.\ 
even  though  they  could  manufac¬ 
ture  at  a  much  lower  scale  than  some 
of  the  newer  manufacturers  appear¬ 
ing  on  the  market.  Some  of  the  new¬ 
er  manufacturers  have  been  per¬ 
mitted  by  the  ()P.\  to  sell  at  higher 
prices  than  the  old  line  manufac¬ 
turers  and  in  fact  some  of  these 
newer  manufacturers  have  been 
permitted  by  the  ()P.\  to  sell  at 
double  the  price  of  standard  manu¬ 
facturers. 

I'he  toy  situation  is  one  of  the 
horrible  examples  of  price  regula¬ 
tion.  For  instance,  one  of  the  wheel 
gotxls  manufacturers  is  quoting  a 
S32  retail  price,  ()P.\  approved,  for 
a  \elocipede  that  would  have  been 
around  S7  if  a  regular  old  line 
manufacturer  were  permitted  his  re¬ 
quired  markup.  Stores  have  been  out 
of  this  merchandise  for  such  a  long 
p>eriod,  it  would  be  more  profitable 
for  them  to  wait  until  the  market 
affords  merchandise  from  old  line 
manufacturers,  who  we  feel  quite 
certain,  even  with  an  increase,  will 
not  alone  produce  a  much  better 
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ONE  OF  AAAERICA'S 
TRULY  FINE 
STORES 


CYCLE  BILLING 
MACHINES 


Higbee's  seven-machine 
Su^strand  Cycle  Bill¬ 
ing  installation.  With 
th^  new  machines  the 
statements  are  in  the 
mail  promptly  and  with¬ 
out  overtime  work. 


Cycle  Billing  with  Sundstrand  Machines 
enables  the  Higbee  Company  of  Cleveland 
to  keep  over  175,000  charge  accounts  up-to- 
date  .  .  .  with  an  ample  reserve  capacity 
to  take  care  of  seasonal  peaks.  Overtime 
and  month-end  peak  loads  are  now  problems 
of  the  past. 

The  simplicity  of  Sundstrand’s  "one  hand 
operation”  keyboard  is  unsurpassed.  The 
ten  numeral  keys  are  operated  by  the  finger¬ 
tips  of  one  hand  .  .  .  absolute  minimum 
hand  travel. 

To  learn  how  the  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing 
Machine  will  handle  your  Accounts  Receiv¬ 
able,  send  for  a  free  copy  of  the  new  Sund¬ 
strand  Cycle  Billing  and  Control  System 
booklec 


More  Statements,  Faster  and  at  a  Lower  Cost  with  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing 


SUNDSTRAND 


UNDERWOOD  CORPORATION,  Accounting  Machine  Divinoii 
One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y.  ‘ 

Please  mail  copy  of  the  new  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  bookie^ 


ACCOUNTING 

MACHINE 


Name  and  Title. 


NlUJeA-l-4« 
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product,  but  will  produce  at  a  price 
consistent  with  legitimate  retail 
price  ceilings. 

•  «  • 

Fabrics  and  Hosiory  Roports 

V'incent  Chiarello  advised  buyers 
to  be  cautious  about  buying  silks, 
on  which  the  highly  artificial  price 
situation  is  certain  to  change  rapid¬ 
ly.  He  looked  forward,  he  said,  to 
incentive  pricing,  especially  on 
worsted,  to  improve  the  woolen 
supply  situation. 

Julius  Baum  and  Irving  I'annen- 
baum  both  asked  for  a  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  resistance  against  the  trend 
to  vertical  mill  setups.  Mr.  Baum 
said  that  this  development  threatens 
the  success  of  efforts  to  establish 
piece  goods  as  a  style  operation. 

Mr.  rannenbaum  said  that  retail 
stores  which  surrender  control  of 
their  hosiery  departments  to  manu¬ 
facturers  under  the  pressure  to  ob¬ 
tain  scarce  goods  for  customers  are 
helping  to  extend  the  vertical  con¬ 
trol  principle  right  down  to  the  re¬ 
tail  level.  “Unless  you  look  further 
ahead  than  the  immediate  future,” 
he  said,  “you  may  find  you  have  cre¬ 
ated  a  Frankenstein  monster.” 

John  Block,  president  of  Kirby, 
Block  &  Co.,  said  in  open  discussion 
that  supply  improvement  will  be 
slow  not  only  fjecause  of  the  restric¬ 
tive  effects  of  OP.A  regulation  but 
l>ecause  the  U.  S.  now  has  to  meet 
the  burden  of  demand  from  all  over 
the  world  since  Germany  and  Japan, 
the  other  two  mass-product iop  coun¬ 
tries,  are  out  of  the  market. 


—no,  we  shouldn’t  say  that  about  a 
Reynolds  ball  bearing  pen;  but  any¬ 
way  the  whole  thing  sf)unds  like 
Horatio  .Mger.  Just  more  evidence 
that  the  pen  is  still  a  pretty  profit¬ 
able  as  well  as  a  jjotent  weapon. 

Moving  Day 

May  1,  it  would  seem,  for  a  long 
time  will  mean  nothing  more  than 
the  beginning  of  a  new  month  for 
most  folks.  But  for  the  \RI)G.\  it 
really  means  “.Moving  Day.”  Yes, 
sir!  We’re  moving  into  our  new 
quarters— our  own  building— along 
about  that  time  (we  must  qualify  it 
a  bit  to  allow  for  miscalculations  bv 


the  architects  and  builders  which 
may  develop  between  the  time  this 
is  written  and  the  actual  arrival  of 
.May  1.)  But  we  can  say  with  defi¬ 
nite  assurance  that  it  will  be  on  or 
alx>ut  that  time. 

W’e  had  hoped  to  have  pictures, 
Ixjth  interiors  and  exteribr  for  this 
issue  of  The  Bulleti.n,  but  they  are 
not  ready,  so  we  will  save  the  whole 
story  until  the  .May  issue.  1  his 
much  we  can  tell  you.  We  are  mov¬ 
ing  just  across  the  street  from  our 
present  quarters  in  a  building  which 
lias  been  remodeled  to  suit  our 
needs.  New  address,  100  West  31st 
Street. 


Consumer  Credit  Can  Fight  Inflation. 


{Continued  from  page  24) 


What’s  Going  On 

(Continued  from  page  40) 
entire  appearance  of  the  jien,  which 
becomes  more  conventional  in  de¬ 
sign  and  appearance  than  the  origi¬ 
nal  one. 

*  *  • 

“Hitting  the  jackpot”  usuallv 
comes  as  a  surprise,  but  not  to 
Frank  Lamb,  president  of  Rey¬ 
nolds.  “W'e  on  the  inside  knew 
what  we  were  doing  and  so  the  state¬ 
ment  of  our  six  months  results  was 
anticipated.” 

.\fter  providing  S2,(M)0,000  for 
federal  taxes,  the  company  for  the 
last  six  months  of  ’45,  which  were 
the  first  six  months  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  operations  in  the  pen  field, 
showed  a  net  profit  of  $1,558,607 
and  81  cents.  Starting  from  scratch 


a  \olume  of  90  billion  dollars  of  con¬ 
sumers  goods  and  services  must  be 
distributed. 

'Foday  with  the  existing  shortage 
and  scarcity  of  main  durable  goods, 
consumer  credit  is  not  vet  playing  a 
\ital  role  in  our  economy.  .\s  the 
production  of  consumers’  durable 
goods  increases,  consumer  credit 
must  be  widely  utilized  to  maintain 
our  economv  on  a  ilemocratic  basis. 
It  is  therefore  obvious  to  thinking 
liankers  that  when  supply  equals  de¬ 
mand  \  erv  strong  pressure  may  exist 
to  extend  consumer  credit  on  un- 
souiul  terms.  Now  is  the  time  for  us 
to  establish  sound  credit  principles 
and  a  plan  of  voluntary  ctxiperation 
that  will  insure  the  extension  of 
credit  on  a  sound  basis  when  pres¬ 
sure  does  come  for  unsound  terms. 

.4n  .\id  to  Distribution 

While  reconversion  has  been 
somewhat  delayed,  at  the  same  time 
a  great  deal  has  already  been  accom¬ 
plished.  ^Vithin  the  next  six  months 
we  hope  to  see  a  large  volume  of 
consumer  goods  being  produced.  It 
will  lie  the  job  of  credit  executives 
and  bankers  to  insure  a  steady  flow 
of  these  gofxls  by  financing  their  dis¬ 
tribution. 

If  manufacturers  do  not  have  a 
market  for  their  output,  production 
will  soon  cease  and  unemployment 
will  result.  We  can  provide  no  more 
jobs  for  people  to  build  automo- 
f)iles,  radios,  refrigerators,  etc.,  than 
we  can  find  ways  to  distribute  and 
finance  these  goods. 

Gonsumer  credit  has  created  mass 


markets  and  made  possible  mass  dis¬ 
tribution.  Therefore,  it  is  obvious 
that  consumer  credit  will  plav  a 
leading  role  in  providing  a  high 
level  of  national  income. 

While  it  is  true  that  consumer 
credit  d<H‘s  not  create  new  buying 
power,  it  channels  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  average  .\merican  fam¬ 
ily  into  worthwhile  purchases  that 
enable  them  to  enjoy  a  higher  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  than  they  could  other¬ 
wise  have  achieved.  To  understand 
this  one  must  know  from  intimate 
[jersonal  contact  with  thousands  of 
.\mericans  their  reasoning,  their 
strength  and  their  weaknesses. 

To  illustrate:  Perhaps  the  widest 
use  of  the  installment  credit  princi¬ 
ple  is  life  insurance.  When  a  young 
man  takes  out  a  $5,000  pK)licy  to 
protect  his  family  in  the  event  of  his 
death,  he  has  not  saved  $5,000;  he  is 
simply  buying  an  estate  of  $5,000  on 
the  installment  plan,  and  making 
the  benefit  of  that  protection  imme¬ 
diately  available  to  his  family.  The 
record  shows  that  millions  of  Amer¬ 
icans  have  accumulated  an  estate 
through  the  purchase  of  life  insur¬ 
ance.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  had 
not  been  definitely  obligated  to  pay 
the  premiums  on  their  insurance  in 
regular  installments,  their  income 
in  many  cases  would  have  been  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  normal  living  expenses 
and  an  estate  would  never  have  been 
accumulated. 

By  the  same  token,  when  a  famil' 
buys  a  mechanical  refrigerator  with 
a  life  of  some  10  years  and  finances 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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TMArS  WHY  CHARGA'PLATE  looms  so  large  in  the  Nearly  all  these  new  users  are  cooperating  with  fellow 

plans  of  progressive  retailers.  In  recent  months  more  than  merchants  in  the  Group  Plan  —  where  the  customer 

100  outstanding  stores  have  contracted  for  Charga-Plate  needs  only  one  Charga-Plate  for  use  in  all  stores  where 

Service.  They  observed  that  even  under  wartime  condi-  she  has  an  account.  Shoppers  and  stores  alike  have  found 

tions,  when  every  retail  service  facility  was  strained  to  the  Charga-Plate  Group  Plan  the  ultimate  in  customer 

the  utmost,  Charga-Plate  store  users  were  able  to  assure  charge  service. 

their  charge  customers  of  pleasant,  quick,  error-free  Backed  by  Farrington’s  years  of  experience,  and  with  a 

shopping,  and  as  well,  obtain  the  added  profits  of  its  record  of  achievement  "under  fire",  Charga-Plate  is  fast 
operating  economies.  becoming  a  "must”  in  modern  merchandising. 


CHARGA-PLATE  DIVISIO 

FARRINGTON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

boston,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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Effects  of  Branch  Store  Expansion 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


proved  that  the  arrival  of  addition¬ 
al  branches  of  New  York  shops  has 
the  effect  of  strengthening  the  over¬ 
all  app>eal  of  the  town  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  benefit  rather  than  in¬ 
jure  the  business  of  branch  stores 
already  established. 

This  attitude  was  expressed  re¬ 
cently,  according  to  a  local  banker, 
in  the  action  of  the  heads  of  two 
New  York  shops  in  actually  persuad¬ 
ing  another  retailer  engaged  in  an 
expansion  program  to  select  White 
Plains  rather  than  some  other  loca¬ 
tion  because  of  the  mutual  advant¬ 
age  they  believed  would  accrue  to 
all  through  the  strengthening  of 
New  York  participation  in  the  town. 
While  local  retailers  at  first  regis¬ 


tered  distinct  nervousness  with  the 
arrival  of  each  additional  branch 
of  a  New  York  shop,  they  find  now 
that  this  is  an  actual  benefit  to  all. 
Genung’s,  the  largest  local  retailer 
before  the  advent  of  the  New  York 
shop  branches,  has  in  turn  expanded 
and  is  reported  to  be  doing  the  larg¬ 
est  business  in  its  history. 

While  the  so  called  fashion  shops 
were  the  first  to  locate  in  White 
Plains,  they  have  been  followed  by 
James  McCutcheon  and  by  W.  8c  ]. 
Sloane,  who  specialize  in  the  home 
furnishing  field,  and  these  will  be 
joined  soon  by  the  world's  largest 
store,  R.  H.  Macy  8c  Co.,  Inc.,  which 
will  provide  its  own  parking  space 
lor  192  cars  and  adjoin  a  public 


Development  of  Suburban  Branch  Stores 

[Source:  Letters  from  stores  and  annual  reports] 

1923—  Slattery’s:  Wellesley;  Filene’s:  Northampton. 

1924—  Filene's:  Laconia,  Portland,  Welleslev. 

1925— None. 

1926—  None. 

1927—  Slattery’s:  Brookline. 

1928—  Filene’s:  Worcester;  Marshall  Field:  Lake  Forest,  Evanston. 

1929—  Saks  Fifth  Avenue:  Chicago;  R.  H.  Stearns:  Newton;  Mar¬ 
shall  Field:  Oak  Park;  Best  &  Co.:  Garden  City;  Bullock’s: 
W  ilshire. 

1930—  Best  &  Co.:  Mamaroneck,  East  Orange;  B.  Altman:  White 
Plains;  Loeser’s:  Garden  City. 

1931—  B.  Altman:  East  Orange;  Best  8c  Co.:  Brookline;  Peck  8c 
Peck:  White  Plains. 

1932—  Franklin  Simon:  Greenwich. 

1933—  Best  Sc  Co.:  Overbook,  Ardmore. 

1934—  Best  8k  Co.:  Garden  City  (new  building). 

1935—  Best  Sc  Co.:  Jenkintown. 

1936—  Saks  Fifth  Avenue:  Chicago  (moved);  Milgrim:  White 
Plains. 

1937—  Milgrim:  East  Orange;  Peck  8k  Peck:  East  Orange;  Best  8k 
Co.:  Grosse  Pointe,  Cleveland  Heights;  Arnold  Constable: 
New  Rochelle. 

1938—  Saks  Fifth  Avenue:  Beverley  Hills;  Peck  8k  Peck:  Greenwich; 
Best  8k  Co.:  Washington  (Chevy  Chase). 

1939—  None. 

1940—  Filene’s:  Winchester;  Arnold  Constable:  Hempstead; 
Franklin  Simon:  East  Orange;  Best  8k  Co.:  Winnetka. 

1941—  Bonwit  Teller:  White  Plains;  Lord  8k  Taylor:  Manhasset; 
Franklin  Simon:  Cleveland;  Macy’s:  Parkchester. 

1942—  Best  8k  Co.:  White  Plains,  Stamford,  Greenwich,  Bronx- 
ville,  Manhasset,  Boston,  St.  Louis,  Atlanta,  Houston. 

Note— The  above  partial  summary  is  typical  rather  than  inclusive, 
and  lists  the  activities  of  leading  shops  only.  It  does  not  enumerate 
branches  closed.  Suburban  branch  store  expansion  takes  on  renewed 
activity  in  1946  with  the  announcement  of  Lord  &  Taylor’s  plan  to 
open  10  additional  branches  and  with  the  plans  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co. 
for  the  establishment  of  added  branches  at  White  Plains,  etc. 


parking  space  accommodating  a 
thousand  cars.  Far  from  viewing  the 
advent  of  this  new  participant  with 
any  feeling  of  dread,  local  merciiants 
will  be  extremely  glad  to  have  this 
outstanding  concern  which  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  begin  construction  soon. 
This  “more  the  merrier’’  attitude 
tow-ards  new  arrivals  has  now  be¬ 
come  a  firmly  fixed  attitude  and  the 
local  branch  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  continuing  active  steps 
to  bring  more  and  more  retailers  to 
establish  themselves  in  White 
Plains. 

The  tow’n  otters  many  advantages 
to  retailing  with  its  location  only 
twenty  miles  or  one-half  hour  by 
train  from  New  York  City.  It  serves 
as  the  county  seat  of  Westchester 
County  witli  eleven  highways  enter¬ 
ing  from  different  directions  to 
afford  easy  access  to  auto  and  bus 
transportation. 

Today,  White  Plains  has  the  high¬ 
est  per  capita  retail  sales  of  any 
LI.  S.  community  of  less  than  .50,000. 
.\  recent  customer  survey  conducted 
in  the  stores  by  the  Business  Re¬ 
search  Committee  of  the  Civic  and 
Business  Federation,  local  branch  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
II.  S.,  revealed  that  65.4  per  cent  of 
the  customers  interviewed  came 
from  Scarsdale,  Port  Chester,  Harts- 
dale,  Farrytown,  Bronxville  and 
other  towns  beyond  the  Iftcal  limits. 
In  general  a  10  mile  radius  or  15 
minutes  driving  time  is  the  limit  of 
active  distribution,  though  many 
customers  come  from  greater  dis¬ 
tances.  The  coming  advent  of  UNO 
headtpiarters  with  the  consequent 
establishment  of  representation  for 
50  nations  is  expected  to  add  largely 
to  the  population  served  by  the 
business  interests  of  White  Plains. 

While  White  Plains  has  been  tak¬ 
en  as  the  guinea  pig  for  purposes  of 
this  article  in  analyzing  the  effects 
upon  a  local  community  of  sub¬ 
urban  store  expansion,  favorable 
effects  on  local  trade  and  prosperity 
have  likewise  taken  place  in  Garden 
City  and  East  Orange  to  the  east 
and  west  of  New  York  City. 

In  New  York  City  itself,  the 
growth  of  the  midtown  business 
section  with  large  office  buildings 
typified  by  the  Empire  State  Build¬ 
ing  and  Rockefeller  Center  and 
those  in  the  42nd  street  section  have 
aided  suburban  expansion. 

(Continued  on  page  56) 
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Illustrating  the 

policy  of 

modernization  with 
minimum  investment 


For  years,  Dennison  has  produced  equip¬ 
ment  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  marldng- 
room  procedure  without  expensive  change- 
overs.  That  is  what  is  meant  by  Dennison's 
basic  policy — "Modernization  with  Mini¬ 
mum  Investment". 

Dennison  Pinning  Machines  are  an  excel¬ 
lent  example  of  this  pohcy.  Speedily,  effi¬ 
ciently,  they  print  and  attach  tickets  to  a  vast 
range  of  controlled  and  non-controUed  mer¬ 
chandise — from  aprons  to  undershirts. 

The  latest  model,  9E,  for  instance,  prints 
the  new  three-part  tickets  with  one  setting 
of  type  and  brings  the  advantages  of  ma¬ 
chine  marking  to  a  still  wider  range  of  con¬ 


trolled  merchandise.  Like  its  running  mate, 
the  7E,  it  also  prints  one  and  two-part  tickets 
— with  one  setting  of  type.  If  smaller 
tickets  or  tickets  that  need  not  be  re-marked 
are  sufficient,  the  long-accepted  standard 
model  A  is  the  answer.  The  model  or  com¬ 
bination  of  models  for  you,  of  course,  de¬ 
pends  on  the  extent  to  which  you  wish  to 
apply  merchandise  control. 

The  Pinning  Machines — like  all  Dennison 
Marking  Room  Equipment — conform  to  speci¬ 
fications  laid  down  by  marking-room  opera¬ 
tors  themselves.  Each  model  has  been 
designed  to  do  a  particular  job  in  meeting 
the  requirements  of  modem  merchandising. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 
MARKING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


52  HOWARD  ST.,  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 
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Business  men  with  offices  in  these 
locations  have  found  (oinnuiting 
easy  with  the  elimination  *>l  the 
further  trip  by  subway  to  tlown- 
i<»wn  \ew  York. 

rile  move  of  numbers  ol  high 
(  lass  shops  to  locations  above  f2nd 
Street  on  Fifth  A\ciHie.  retentb 
joined  b\  l.ord  I'avlor  and  Best  Jk 
(io.  who  have  annoniued  their 
|)lans.  ((miinnes  to  affett  the  desir- 
ahiliiv  ol  locations  below  that  <ross- 
lown  artery  on  Fillh  Avetiue.  To 
this  there  mav  be  added  the  contin- 
ttons  pressure  upon  high  (  lass  shops 
to  opett  ttew  branches  as  contribut- 
ittg  itiHuence. 

Iti  White  Plains  today,  there  is 
ttot  (me  first  class  location  for  a  high 
(  lass  shop  available.  Individual  con- 
striK  tion  is  the  only  present  means 
of  obtaining  projK-r  facilities  for 
titose  who  may  be  interested. 

Alert  local  builders  and  real  estate 
promoters  have  shown  great  initia¬ 
tive.  however,  in  dealing  with  this 
probletit.  One  such  in  fact  has  been 
given  great  credit  for  the  White 
F’lains  sitbnrbati  store  development 
by  reason  of  his  success  in  interesting 
.\ew  York  shops  iti  the  town  and  his 
willittgness  to  finance  the  purchase 
of  land  and  the  (otistntction  of 
bnildittgs  retptired  lor  store  orcit- 
for  lease  to  the  stores. 


LImVy  HMiu. 


pattcy 

.\  Banker's  Siimmarv' 

A  leading  White  Plains  banket, 
who  has  himself  opened  nutnerous 
Itranches  to  serve  Westchester's 
growitig  population,  gives  tlte  fol¬ 
lowing  sntiitnarv  of  the  economic 
effects  of  sitbnrbati  branch  store  ex 
pansion  npott  the  business  life  ol  his 
town. 

(1)  (ieneral  bitsiness  has  been 
stintitlated  through  the  increase  in 
attraction  of  White  Plains  as  a  shop 
ping  cetiter  which  has  brottght  in 
creased  traffic  to  the  town. 

(2)  Local  merchants  have  been 
benefited,  not  hurt. 

0)  Real  estate  values  have  been 
enhanced  in  the  tiewly  developed 
areas  atid  in  the  town. 

{ f)  I  he  general  improvement  in 
onr  tovvti  has  great  promotional 
value  in  aiding  its  to  firing  addi¬ 
tional  residents  to  Westchester  and 
added  industries. 

(.5)  I'he  success  of  shops  already 
established  here  has  proven  and 
tested  this  community  as  a  desirable 
place  to  locate,  removing  the  ele- 
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lueiii  ol  1  i!>k  and  spcculaliuii  to  uew- 
tomers. 

Best  Points  the  Way 

la  like  held  ot  retail  lashioii  luer- 
Lhandiiing,  the  example  ot  Best  & 
Co.  puiau  the  way  and  dramatical¬ 
ly  outlines  the  possibilities  inherent 
in  successtul  branch  store  expansion, 
tor  those  with  the  necessary  ‘‘know 
how".  While  retail  sales  have  sky 
locketed  in  recent  years  due  largely 
10  the  stimulus  ot  war  generated 
purchasing  power,  this  concern  has 
reaped  the  benefits  ot  the  boom  to 
an  unusual  degree  by  reason  ot  fa¬ 
cilities  de\  eloped  through  a  17  year 
branch  expansion  program. 

I'oday  with  14  branches  strategic¬ 
ally  placed,  it  has  been  able  to  cash 
in  on  the  forethought  and  planning 
ol  the  past  which  has  placed  it  in 
such  an  enviable  position  ot  readi¬ 
ness  to  serve  the  expanded  demands 
ol  the  war  period. 

During  the  course  ot  this  expan¬ 
sion  seven  adjustments  were  made 
in  the  interests  ot  improving  loca¬ 
tions  or  in  adapting  the  lundament- 
al  changes  ot  conditions  which  had 
taken  place.  While  total  national 
income  in  1945  had  practically 
doubled  that  ot  1929  Best’s  sales 
advanced  considerably  beyond  this 
point  as  reflected  in  the  gain  of  133 
per  cent  in  1945  over  the  sales  results 
ot  1929. 

The  policies  followed  and  the 
methods  used  afford  an  example 
well  worthy  of  retail  study  particu¬ 
larly  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
great  advance  in  sales  was  accompa¬ 
nied  by  substantial  increases  ot  net 
profit  when  the  effect  ot  taxes  is 
liorne  in  mind. 

*  *  * 

Neimati'Marcus  Branch 

Highland  Park,  suburb  of  Dallas, 
will  have  a  half-million  dollar 
branch  store  of  Neiman-Marcus  in 
its  midst  when  building  regulations 
permit,  and  if  property  owners  and 
town  council  agree  to  lift  ^oning  re¬ 
strictions  now  in  effect.  Herbert 
Marcus,  Sr'.,  store  president,  has  sub¬ 
mitted  for  the  town’s  approval  plans 
for  “one  of  the  finest  suburban  stores 
in  America.’’ 

The  building  will  be  a  two-story 
modern  structure.  Mr.  Marcus 
stressed  the  large  part  that  parking 
facilities  will  play  in  the  plan.  If 
necessary,  underground  parking 
space  will  be  provided. 


AMERICAN  RETAILERS 

Are  Fast  Converting  to  an  Easier,  Speedier, 
More  Accurate  Marking  Room  System  With.,. 


Monarch  "50" 


AUTOMATIC  PRICE-MARKING  MACHINE 
** It  Price-Marks  From  a  Roll”* ••Pin  Tickets# 
String  Tags  and  Gummed  Labels. 

Accelerate  production  in  yvur  marking  room  with  one  machine 
automatically  price-marking  pin  tickets,  string  tags,  button  tags  and 
Kimilex  tickets.  Sense  and  gummed  labels  in  48  different  sizes  ...  in 
less  time  with  less  effort,  at  lower  cost! 

With  the  same  price-marking  action,  the  MONARCH  “50”  auto¬ 
matically  lifts  pins  for  speedy  attachment  to  merchandise,  counts, 
and  cuts  tickets  apart!  Unskilled  help  can  operate  it,  and  set  type 
speedily  and  accurately  in  the  self-locking  MONARCH  type  chase! 

The  MONARCH  “50”  is  doing  an  efficient  job  for  the  nation’s 
greatest  retailers,  large  and  small.  It  means  less  handling,  clean-cut 
tharacters,  easier,  faster  price-marking!  ^V'rite  for  details  .  .  .  today! 

\  I  The  Monarch 
MarkingB^ystem  Company 

World’s  Largest  Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of 
Merchandise  Price-Marking  Equipment  and  Supplies 

Toronto,  Canada  •  DAYTON,  OHIO  •  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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Consumer  Credit 

{Continued  from  page  52) 

tlie  balance  in  24  monthly  install¬ 
ments,  evei  y  time  that  lamily  makes 
a  |)ayment  they  are  actually  saving 
money  whit  h  has  been  invested  in  a 
utility  that  will  improve 'their  health 
and  increase  their  staticlard  ol  liv- 
itig.  However,  if  they  had  not  liad 
the  diseiplitie  of  forced  savings 
through  motithly  payments  they 
might  tiever  have  accpiired  a  ine- 
(hatiical  refrigerator. 

True,  batikers  preach  thrift  and 
advocate  that  savittgs  be  accimuilat- 
etl  for  pitrt  bases.  We  tell  our  cus¬ 
tomers  that  when  their  income  rises 
above  a  subsistence  level  they  should 
set  aside  a  few  dollars  each  payday 
in  a  savings  account,  but  if  we  are 
lealistic  we  know  that  the  cold  fact 
is  tliat  sitch  savings  so  ])ainfully  ac- 
cuimtlated  would  ttot  permit  the 
gieat  mass  of  American  families  to 
enjoy  the  standard  of  livitig  they 
have  achieved.  Most  people  line!  it 
very  difficult  to  set  aside  a  sufficient 
amount  out  of  current  iticttme  to 
buy  large  utiit  tUtrable  goods.  V'et 
experience  shows  that  if  they  buy 
sitch  goods  piudently  on  an  install¬ 
ment  basis,  the  payments  will  be 
made  and  they  will  etijoy  a  better 
standard  of  living. 

While  consumer  credit  is  simply 
buying  out  of  future  income,  it  has 
enabled  American  families  to  enjoy 
a  higher  standard  of  living  because 
consuttier  credit  has  created  mass 
bitying  power,  thus  permitting  mass 
production  and  thereby  substantial¬ 
ly  reducing  manufacturing  costs. 
Mass  production  has  made  automo¬ 
biles,  home  appliances  and  other 
durable  goods  available  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  at  much  lower  prices  than  would 
have  been  possible  if  such  goods 
were  manufactured  in  small  volume 
for  only  the  cash  buyers.  Thus  it  is 
evident  that  consumer  credit  is  not 
an  odious  device  for  foisting  goods 
on  people  by  mortgaging  their  fu¬ 
ture  incomes  nor  is  it  a  magic  formu¬ 
la  for  solving  ail  of  our  economic 
ills. 

Consumer  tredil  wisely  extended 
can  help  combat  inflation,  aid  in 
the  distribution  of  goods,  assist  in 
maintaining  a  high  level  of  national 
income,  and  at  the  same  time  make 
the  most  democratic  economy  in  the 
world  even  more  tlemocratic. 


CHANGES 


ANY  REQUIRED 
NUMBER 

of  Cashiers,  Dispatchers, 


Cashier-Dispatchers 


it^s  founding  in 

Control.  For  many  years 
^ its  Lamson  Tube  System 
'll  '  has  enabled  it  to  maintain 

^  that  control  over  a  con- 

- — — -  stantly-expanding  busi¬ 
ness.  Today,  two  tube 
rooms  and  360  stations,  located  in  both  selling  and  non-selling 
areas,  facilitate  tight,  over-all  control  of  one  of  the  East’s  great 
department  stores. 

The  enormous  street  floor  and  basement  volume  is  routed 
through  the  larger  of  the  two  tube  rooms,  located  in  the  base¬ 
ment,  where  six  belt-type  desks  permit  operation  at  low  levels 
by  six  cashier-dispatchers,  and  at  high  volume,  by  six  dispatchers 
and  forty-eight  cashiers.  Upper  floor  business  goes  to  the  fifth 
floor  tube  room  with  flexibility  which  accommodates  from  two 
to  thirty-four  operators.  All  charges  are  automatically  separated 
and  routed  to  the  upper  room  for  visual  author- 
ization  from  the  WRITTEN  sales  check.  Man- 
power  is  efficiently  employed,  thanks  to  the 
flexibility  of  the  tubes. 


ASK  FOR  THE  FREE  BOOK— -"CvaipHtiii*  Th*  S«l«." 
it  l<  of  int*r«ft  •vary  ratoilar  who  plant  for 
tomorrow  1 


LAMSON  CORPORATION 

600  Lomfon  Sf.  Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 
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